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CHAPTER  I 
THE  PROBLEM 

David  Riesman,  in  his  book  The  Lonely  Crowd,  has  hypothe- 
sized a  three-phase  shift  in  the  "social  character"  of  man.  He 
describes  "social  character"  as  "the  patterned  uniformities  of 
learned  response  that  distinguish  men  of  different  regions,  eras, 
and  groups. "1 

Riesman  follows  the  evolution  of  this  social  character,  or 
"mode  of  conformity",  from  what  he  terms  the  phase  of  "tradition- 
direction",  through  a  period  of  "inner-direction",  to  a  newly  e- 
volving  stage  of  "other-direction".  Each  of  these  periods  he  re- 
lates to  a  phase  of  the  S- curve  of  population,  that  is,  to  the 
period  of  high  growth  potential,  the  period  of  transitional  growth, 
and  the  period  of  incipient  population  decline,  respectively.2 

The  stage  of  "tradition-direction"  corresponds  very  closely 


^•David  Riesman,  Reuel  Denney,  and  Nathan  Glazer,  The 
Lonely  Crowd;  A  Study  of  the  Changing  American  Character  (New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1950),  p.  v. 

2According  to  this  theory,  societies  for  centuries  main- 
tained a  reasonably  stable  population  with  both  birth  rates  and 
death  rates  at  a  high  level.  This  era  is  referred  to  as  the  phase 
of  "high  growth  potential",  for  any  reduction  of  the  death  rate 
will  facilitate  rapid  population  expansion.  This  is  exactly  what 
happens  in  the  second,  or  "transitional  growth"  phase,  when  in- 
creased productivity  and  improved  health  measures  combine  to  re- 
duce the  death  rate.  Eventually  the  birth  rate  follows  the  death 
rate  down  (largely  for  social  reasons)  and  the  population  again 
becomes  stabilized  in  what  is  termed  the  phase  of  "incipient  pop- 
ulation decline".  Ibid.,  pp.  7-8. 


with  the  various  concepts  of  the  "traditional  society"  which  have 
been  elucidated  by  a  number  of  writers  and  social  thinkers. -1- 
Riesman  does  not  deal  extensively  with  this  particular  phase.  This 
stage  has  occupied  the  long  centuries  of  most  of  human  history,  man 
having  evolved  out  of  the  traditional  society  only  in  recent  cen- 
turies. The  tremendous  population  growth  latent  within  the  high- 
birth-rate-high-death-rate  phase  of  high  growth  potential  has  been 
realized  with  the  lowering  of  the  death  rate,  and  man  has  entered 
the  phase  of  transitional  growth,  with  its  emphasis  on  vast  expan- 
sion, industry,  and  production  of  excess  goods.  This  period  of 
all-embracing  expansion  has  given  rise  to  the  phenomenon  of  "inner- 
direction"  in  the  social  character  of  men,  according  to  Riesman. 

In  the  period  of  tradition-direction,  man  bases  his  be- 
havior on  the  experience  of  his  ancestors,  his  tribe,  his  prede- 
cessors in  his  occupation  —  on  what  has  gone  before  and  been  more 
or  less  successfully  done  before  —  that  is,  upon  tradition.  This 
is  a  practical  means  of  solving  his  problems  in  such  a  society, 
for  his  problems  in  the  stable  environment  of  this  early  phase  are 
essentially  not  very  different  from  those  which  confronted  his 
predecessors. 

In  the  phase  of  inner-direction,  this  is  not  the  case. 
Society  is  now  expanding  on  all  fronts  (e.g.,  technologically  and 
ideologically).  The  problems  with  which  man  is  faced  are  new 
problems,  which  the  injunctions  of  the  ancestors  were  never  in- 
tended to  solve.  At  the  same  time,  contact  with  others  is 

■'■For  example,  see:  Robert  Redfield,  "The  Folk  Society." 
The  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  LII  (January,  19^7),  293-308. 


increasing  at  a  remarkable  rate,  so  that  man  cannot  help  but  be- 
come aware,  often  for  the  first  time,  that  there  are  other  ways  of 
doing  things  and  solving  problems.  As  new  problems  arise  he  is 
forced  to  look  for  new  solutions,  and  his  character  must  develop 
mechanisms  which  will  allow  him  to  do  this.  This  is  the  inner- 
directed  personality,  which  finds  its  orientation  largely  in  in- 
ternalized moral  strictures  and  value  standards  inculcated  in  the 
individual  as  a  child  by  his  elders.  These  standards  comprise  the 
"psychological  gyroscope",  to  use  Riesman's  term,  which  keeps  the 
individual  "on  course"  throughout  life.  It  is  an  internalized 
system  of  direction  in  the  sense  that  the  programming  which  regu- 
lates one's  life  springs  from  within,  rather  than  being  imposed 
from  without  as  for  the  tradition-^directed  individual.  As  Riesman 
says: 

the  source  of  direction  for  the  individual  is  "inner"  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  implanted  early  in  life  by  the  elders  and 
directed  toward  generalized  but  nonetheless  inescapably  des- 
tined goals. 1 

As  the  rapidly  growing  society  of  the  period  of  transition- 
al growth  begins  to  become  stabilized  (as  it  invariably  has),  man 
is  no  longer  faced  with  unique  and  constantly  expanding  opportu- 
nities to  exploit  new  physical  frontiers.  The  natural  environment 
is  largely  conquered,  and  increasingly  the  "problem"  for  man  comes 
to  be  other  people.  He  encounters  many  diverse  groups  having  dif- 
fering standards  and  values.  The  inner-directed  man  has  fixed 
general  standards  and  he  is  thus  in  trouble  as  he  goes  from  group 
to  group  in  an  organized  society  in  which  roles  have  been 

■^-Riesman,  op.  cit.,  p.  15. 


fragmentalized.  He  is  not  sufficiently  adaptable. 

Furthermore,  the  inner-directed  parent  is  unable  to  under- 
stand the  external  (i.e.,  non-familial)  social  realities  which 
confront  the  child  at  school,  play,  etc.  This  in  turn  creates  a 
break-down  in  understanding  and  communication  between  the  gener- 
ations, and  undermines  the  parents  efforts  to  instill  the  "inner 
gyroscope".  The  child  perceives  the  parent  and  his  standards  as 
unrealistic  —  which  they  are.  But  the  child  is  then  left  without 
guideposts  for  his  life,  and  hence  feels  insecure.  As  he  seeks 
security,  he  perceives  a  major  source  of  it  in  his  acceptance  by 
other  people,  and  he  then  seeks  this  acceptance  by  adapting  him- 
self to  the  expectations  of  others  as  he  perceives  them.  This  is 
what  Riesman  believes  is  happening  in  contemporary  American  soci- 
ety, and  is  the  major  theme  of  his  book. 

The  other-directed  individual  lives  in  a  world  where  mo- 
bility, both  social  and  geographical,  is  an  established  way  of 
life.  Thus  the  group  of  people  with  whom  he  is  in  contact  is 
constantly  shifting.  It  is  not  enough  to  internalize  one  set  of 
guiding  principles  acquired  from  those  around  one  —  such  a  situa- 
tion would  be  relatively  simple  and  quite  similar  to  the  adjustment 
reached  by  the  tradition-directed  man.  Rather,  the  other-directed 
person  must  remain  flexible,  modifying  his  standards  as  he  mod- 
ifies his  groups,  in  order  to  "keep  current".  This  is  particular- 
ly the  case  among  the  upwardly  mobile  middle  classes,  who  must 
conform  to  the  standards  of  each  new  group  as  they  progress  up  the 
social  ladder.  Riesman  describes  the  other-directed  individual  in 
these  terms: 


What  is  common  to  all  other-directeds  is  that  their  contempo- 
raries are  the  source  of  direction  for  the  individual  — 
either  those  known  to  him  or  those  with  whom  he  is  indirectly- 
acquainted,  through  friends  and  through  the  mass  media.  This 
source  is  of  course  "internalized"  in  the  sense  that  depend- 
ence on  it  for  guidance  in  life  is  implanted  early.  The 
goals  toward  which  the  other-directed  person  strives  shift 
with  that  guidance:  it  is  only  the  process  of  striving  it- 
self and  the  process  of  paying  close  attention  to  the  signals 
from  others  that  remain  unaltered  throughout  life.l 

It  is  important  also  to  note  that  not  only  does  the  other- 
directed  person  pick  up  and  respond  to  the  signals  from  others, 
hut  he  feels  the  need  to  enjoy  this  response.  The  inner-directed 
man,  on  the  other  hand,  inasmuch  as  he  did  concern  himself  with 
conformity,  tended  to  limit  this  to  unimportant  things,  and  enjoy- 
ment was  irrelevant. 

There  are  two  major  requirements  for  an  individual  to  "be 
able  to  adjust  to  a  constantly  changing  set  of  standards  in  the 
manner  suggested  by  Riesman.  First  of  all,  the  individual  person- 
ality structure  must  tolerate  and  in  fact  encourage  such  fluidity. 
Secondly,  the  individual  must  be  acutely  sensitive  to  the  standards 
of  those  around  him.  Both  of  these  conditions  must  arise  out  of 
childhood  experience. 

It  is  because  of  the  shifting  basic  personality  require- 
ment that  Riesman  suggests  a  slow  evolutionary  development  of 
other-directed  character  in  people.  Those  social  categories  which 
need  such  a  mechanism  of  adjustment  the  most  (i.e.,  the  new  middle 
classes)  will  be  first  to  develop  in  this  direction  and,  more  im- 
portantly, instill  the  other-directed  personality  trait  in  their 
children.  And,  as  all  one's  life  experiences  continue  to  mold 

•^Riesman,  on.  cit.,  p.  22. 


one's  personality,  so  he  can  continue  to  grow  in  other-directed 
capability.  But  the  adult  who  started  life  as  a  relatively  inner- 
directed  person  will  never  achieve  a  complete  other-directed  ori- 
entation, because  he  will  have  neither  the  total  personality  type 
nor  the  perceptual  equipment  to  do  so. 

The  ability  to  perceive  the  standards  and  values  which 
surround  one,  to  choose  those  which  are  important,  and  to  incor- 
porate these  into  one's  own  personality  structure  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, is  a  skill  which  must  be  learned  from  earliest  childhood. 
Riesman  terms  this  ability  a  built-in  "radar  set",  which  receives 
signals  from  those  sources  it  has  been  designed  to  monitor.  Such 
a  complicated  mechanism,  if  it  is  to  operate  efficiently  through- 
out life,  must  be  a  product  of  early  childhood  learning,  especial- 
ly in  the  peer  group. ■*- 

Riesman  does  not  believe  that  the  phenomenon  of  other-di- 
rection is  limited  to  American  society,  or  that  it  is  universally 
present  within  that  society.  Rather,  he  feels  that  all  highly  in- 
dustrialized Western  nations  are  tending  in  this  direction,  but 
the  United  States  is  clearly  in  the  lead.  Even  within  this  country, 
the  phenomenon  is  not  evenly  distributed,  being  most  prevalent  a- 
mong  the  young,  in  the  larger  cities,  and  among  the  upper  income 
categories.  He  sees  it  as  definitely  an  upper-middle  class  phe- 
nomenon at  present,  particularly  among  the  "new"  middle  class  (the 

^-Karry  Stack  Sullivan,  among  others,  has  also  emphasized 
the  importance  of  peers  in  the  socialization  and  psychological 
development  of  the  child.  See:  Harry  Stack  Sullivan,  Conceptions 
of  Modern  Psychiatry  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  19^-0), 
PP.  37-39. 


bureaucrat,  salaried  business  employee,  etc.,  as  opposed  to  the 
banker |  tradesman,  small  entrepreneur,  etc).1 

If  a  change  in  the  basic  American  "social  character"  is 
actually  taking  place  as  Riesman  suggests,  this  fact  will  undoubt- 
edly have  great  effects  upon  the  nature  of  our  society  in  future 
years.  We  might  ask,  for  example,  what  effect  constantly  shifting 
values  might  have  on  juvenile  delinquency  or  general  crime  rates. 
Will  the  family  as  we  know  it  be  able  to  adjust  to  the  changing 
personalitities  of  its  members  as  they  adapt  to  changing  environ- 
mental situations?  VJhat  type  of  governmental  structure  and  leaders 
will  be  accepted  by  an  other-directed  populace?  How  will  they 
lead  in  the  face  of  shifting  demands?  More  basically,  what  effects 
on  the  stability  of  various  institutions  are  implied  by  such  a 
shifting  character?  Is  it  possible  that  a  shift  toward  other-di- 
rection would  be  accompanied  by  a  concomitant  shift  toward  fad- 
dishness  in  institutional  norms,  and  hence  to  an  instability  in 
the  inherently  most  stable  facet  of  society?  Such  questions  serve 
to  illustrate  the  potential  impact  of  other-direction,  if  this 
phenomenon  is  actually  developing. 

This  study  seeks  indications  of  the  answers  to  two  impor- 
tant questions:   (1)  To  what  extent  is  other-direction,  as  de- 
fined by  Riesman,  present  in  our  contemporary  American  culture? 
(2)  To  what  extent  are  variations  encountered  within  the 

-^■Riesman,  op.  cit.,  p.  21. 
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population.?-^- 

It  attempts  to  establish  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
phenomenon  at  one  point  in  time  in  one  small  geographical  area  of 
the  over-all  American  culture,  and  in  two  occupational  groups 
within  the  sample  community. 

The  main  problem  in  this  study  is  one  of  seeking  a  valid 
indication  of  other-direction.  It  is  the  basic  assumption-  of  the 
study  that  the  degree  of  acceptance  of  the  perceived  behavior  of 
peers  in  "ethically  questionable"  situations  as  the  model  for  one's 
own  behavior,  provides  such  an  indication.   It  is  felt  that  the 
individual  who  would  go  along  with  the  peer  group  standards  in 
such  situations  would  very  likely  do  so  in  many  other  situations 
also.  Some  external  judgment  of  a  basic  practice  as  "questionable" 
was  employed. 2 

Subjects  were  chosen  to  represent  two  occupational  cat- 
egories within  the  community  —  academic  men  and  local  business- 
men. Groups  of  ethically  questionable  practices  in  business  and 
academia  were  presented  to  each  subject.  Each  respondent  was 
asked  hox/  prevalent  he  thought  these  practices  were,  whether  he 
approved  or  disapproved  of  each  and  how  strongly.  Some  of  the 
practices  represented  rather  extreme  forms  of  dishonesty  or  decep- 
tion, while  others  were  more  subtle.  Parallel  occupational 

lA  third  important  question  regarding  other-direction, 
but  one  to  which  a  single  study  conducted  at  one  point  in  time  is 
inherently  unable  to  provide  definitive  answers,  concerns  the 
existence  of  trends.  This  constitutes  a  fertile  field  for  further 
research  efforts. 


2 


For  more  on  the  selection  of  practices,  see  Chapter  III. 


practices  were  included  from  both  fields,  so  as  to  present  refer- 
ence group  and  non-reference  group  issues  for  each  category  of 
subject,  and  thus  provide  a  check  on  the  extent  of  other-direct- 
edness  when  the  subjects  own  group  interests  are  and  are  not  in- 
volved.  (Riesman's  theory  suggests  that  the  other-directed  indi- 
vidual gains  his  values  from  his  peer  reference  groups,)  It  is 
expected  that,  although  the  individuals  will  fall  along  a  contin- 
uum, there  will  be  significant  differences  between  the  two  groups. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  businessmen  will  be  more  other-directed 
(in  Riesman's  peer  group  sense)  than  the  college  professors. 

Reasons  for  the  expected  difference  between  the  two  groups 
should  be  mentioned.  College  professors  as  a  group  place  consid- 
erable emphasis  on  academic  freedom.  It  is  an  institutionalized 
ideal  of  the  profession  that  individuals  be  allowed  to  formulate 
their  own  ideas  and  evaluations  of  the  ideas  of  others,  without 
coercion  from  either  peers  or  their  superiors  in  the  academic 
heirarchy.-*-  Thus  it  would  be  expected  that  they  would  also  resist 
the  more  subtle  informal  coercion  of  peer  group  behavior  and  val- 
ues . 

Businessmen,  on  the  other  hand,  owe  no  universal  alle- 
giance to  an  ideal  such  as  academic  freedom.  Rather,  they  are  a 
pragmatic  group,  seeking  a  profit,  as  they  must  to  assure  their 
continued  existence  under  our  economic  system.  They  must  appeal 
to  many  people  for  approval  —  and  patronage.  They  would  be  under 

l"Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure,  19^0  Statement  of 
Principles, "  American  Association  of  University  Professors 
Bulletin.  XLVI,  No.  M-,  (December,  I960),  ^lO-M-ll. 
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considerable  pressure  to  adapt  to  the  values  and  practices  of 
their  colleagues  as  well  as  the  public  at  large  -  a  situation 
highly  conducive  to  other-direction  and  conformity.  Their  situa- 
tion, in  short,  is  conducive  to  their  becoming  unoriginal,  public 
relations-organization  oriented  men  in  grey  flannel  suits. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  expected  differences  between 
the  two  occupational  groups  are  the  result  of  occupational  influ- 
ences or  if  one's  personality  pattern  rather  works  to  influence 
his  choice  of  a  career.  This  question,  though  important  in  its 
own  right,  is  not  the  primary  focus  of  this  study.  That  such  dif- 
ferences are  expected  to  exist,  regardless  of  their  origin,  is  the 

salient  point. 

The  expectation  regarding  the  influence  of  reference 
groups  on  the  extent  of  other-direction  is  consistent  with  basic 
reference  group  theory.  Sherif  characterizes  reference  groups  as 
"those  groups  to  which  the  individual  relates  himself  as  a  part 
or  to  which  he  aspires  to  relate  himself  psychologically".  He 
goes  on  to  state  that  "the  major  sources  of  the  individual's 
weighty  attitudes  are  the  values  or  norms  of  the  groups  to  which 
he  relates  himself,  that  is,  of  his  reference  groups". 2  Thus  it 
must  be  assumed  that  one's  reference  groups  would  have  more  influ- 
ence on  his  behavior  than  groups  which  have  no  referent  value  for 
the  individual.   If  one's  occupational  grouping  may  be  considered 

Iv/illiam  H.  Whyte,  *»»  n^ni^ation  Kan  (New  York:  Simon 
and  Schuster,  1956). 

2wuzafer  Sherif,  "Reference  Groups  in  Human  Relations," 
.n.ioiogicaf£eory,  edl  Lewis  A  Coser  and  Bernard  Rosenberg 
"(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1957),  P-  201. 
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to  form  a  reference  group  (and  it  would  seem  important  to  occupa- 
tional success  that  one  "relate  himself"  to  his  work  group)  then 
we  must  also  assume  that  these  reference  groups  will  have  some  in- 
fluence on  the  extent  of  other-direction  exhibited  by  various  in- 
dividuals. 

In  addition  to  the  evaluation  of  other-direction,  the 
study  includes  scales  for  the  measurement  of  two  related  concepts: 
group-orientation  and  conformity.  Conformity  is  the  broadest  con- 
cept studied.  It  would  include  adaptation  to  many  things  in  addi- 
tion to  peer  or  nonpeer  groupings:   to  laws,  fashions,  customs, 
group  practices,  etc.  At  the  other  extreme,  other-direction  is  a 
very  narrow  type  of  conformity:  adaptation  to  peer  group  stand- 
ards. Group-orientation  falls  somewhere  between  conformity  and 
other-direction  in  scope,  involving  concern  for  the  attitudes  and 
values  of  groups  of  all  kinds,  not  just  the  peer  group.  These  may 
or  may  not  be  closely  related  to  each  other.  The  three  concepts 
may  be  thought  of  as  a  series  of  concentric  circles,  with  conform- 
ity as  the  largest  outer  circle  containing  both  group-orientation 
and  other-direction  within  its  borders.  The  second  circle,  group- 
orientation,  includes  other-direction  as  well  as  other  types  of 
group  orientation.  The  proportionate  size  of  the  three  circles  is 
unknown . 

The  first  portion  of  the  study  is  devoted  to  ascertaining 
each  subject's  estimate  of  the  prevalence  of  each  questionable 
practice  being  considered  (the  practices  are  not  designated  as 
"questionable"  in  the  actual  study)  and  his  own  personal  reaction 
to  each  practice,  as  well  as  his  reasons  for  feeling  as  he  does 
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about  each.  The  concurrence  between  a  subject's  perception  of  the 
degree  to  which  a  practice  prevails  and  the  degree  to  which  he  ap- 
proves or  disapproves  is  taken  to  be  a  measure  of  other-direction. 

An  indication  of  group  orientation  is  sought  through  the 
use  of  a  set  of  paired  statements,  with  each  pair  forcing  a  choice 
between  a  group-oriented  value  or  goal  and  one  which  is  individ- 
ualistic in  nature. 

A  third  basic  element  of  the  study  consists  of  a  set  of 
personality  inventory  items,  half  of  which  are  reported  to  corre- 
late highly  with  the  trait  of  "conformity",  the  other  half  with 
"nonconformity" .1 

Four  specific  hypotheses  are  to  be  tested  by  these  data: 

1.  Persons  will  exhibit  a  greater  degree  of  other- 
direction  with  respect  to  the  standards  of  their 
own  reference  groups  than  with  respect  to  those 
of  other  reference  groups. 

2.  Businessmen  as  a  group  will  show  a  stronger 
tendency  toward  reference  group  other-direction 
than  will  college  professors. 

3.  Businessmen  will  be  significantly  more  group- 
oriented  than  will  college  professors. 

V.  Businessmen  will  be  significantly  more  conformist 
than  will  college  professors. 
In  addition  to  the  evaluation  of  data  in  terms  of  these 
hypotheses,  some  incidental  observations  were  made.  Material  was 

^Richard  S.  Crutchf ield ,  "Conformity  and  Character,"  The 
American  Psychologist,  X,  (May,  1955),  191-198. 
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analyzed  by  age,  as  it  was  felt  that  this  might  give  some  indica- 
tion of  the  relative  increase  or  decrease  of  other-direction 
through  time.  Because  of  the  small  number  of  subjects,  no  final 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  these  data,  however. 

Also,  since  it  was  noted  that  the  group  orientation  items 
could  be  arranged  along  continua  of  "immediacy"  and  degree  of 
privateness  (this  was  not  part  of  the  original  experimental  de- 
sign), it  was  decided  to  explore  the  relationship  between  imme- 
diacy of  the  social  relationship,  privateness  of  the  situation, 
and  the  respondent's  acceptance  of  group  pressure.  Such  an  explo- 
ration would  seem  to  be  a  worthwhile  unanticipated  by-product  of 
the  research  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Riesman's  theory  implies 
that  acceptance  of  group  modes  is  connected  with  immediacy  of  re- 
lationship in  both  the  psychological  and  social  senses. 


Ih 


CHAPTER  II 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

Historical  Antecedents 

David  Riesman  is  just  one  of  a  long  line  of  social  philos- 
ophers who  have  proposed  theories  of  basically  changing  societies 
and  men.  More  specifically,  Riesman  deals  with  changing  "basic 
social  character",  in  which  the  locus  of  control  for  the  individ- 
ual's behavior  shifts  first  from  tradition  to  inner  conviction, 
then  to  the  behavior  of  one's  contemporaries.  Although  the  idea 
of  an  "other-directed"  social  character  as  such  is  original  with 
Riesman,  it  is  firmly  grounded  in  his  earlier  phases  of  "tradi- 
tion-direction" and  "inner-direction",  which  in  turn  have  roots 
extending  back  over  at  least  a  century  of  social  thought.  In 
order  to  fully  understand  the  theory  of  "other-direction",  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  some  of  these  earlier  theories  and  their  re- 
lationship to  Riesman 's  three-fold  scheme. 

One  of  the  earliest  social  thinkers  to  objectively  study 
and  expound  a  basically  changing  society  was  Sir  Henry  Maine. * 

■\A.  very  early  concept  of  changing  social  character  was 
Giambattista  Vico's  idea  of  the  evolution  of  man's  nature  from 
"divine"  to  "heroic"  to  "human",  as  expressed  in  The  New  Science. 
Vico's  thesis  was  based  on  a  study  of  mythology  rather  than  more 
objective  scientific  data,  however.  See:   Giambattista  Vico, 
The  Hew  Science,  trans,  from  the  3rd  edition,  17^,  by  Thomas 
Goddard  Bergin  and  Max  Harold  Fisch  (Ithaca:   Cornell  University 
Press,  19^8). 
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For  many  years  a  professor  of  jurisprudence  and  legal  history  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  his  analysis  of  the  legal  institution  cen- 
tered on  the  evolution  of  legal  concepts.  He  insistently  denied 
the  existence  of  a  single  universal  evolution  of  institutions  ap- 
plicable to  all  societies,  but  rather  was  concerned  with  the  evo- 
lutionary development  of  English  lav;  as,  it  had  developed  from  di- 
verse sources,  particularly  ancient  Roman  lav;.  His  idea  of  a 
changing  society  is  based  upon  the'  shift  in  legal  emphasis  from 
"status"  situations  (specifically,  family-based  relationships, 
limited  to  what  Linton  would  refer  to  as  "ascribed  status"!)  to 
"contract"  situations.  In  the  society  emphasizing  the  former, 
the  responsibilities  and  obligations  arising  out  of  one's  familial 
relationships  are  sanctioned  by  the  moral  institution.  In  the  so- 
ciety emphasizing  the  latter,  legitimately  enforceable  relation- 
ships are  specified  in  contracts  sanctioned  by  the  legal  institu- 
tion.2 The  first  are  embodied  in  slow-to- change  social  traditions; 
the  latter  are  contained  in  legal  documents  and  associated  court 
interpretations . 

Maine's  characterization  of  the  status  society  provides  a 
concise  statement  of  the  basic  tradition-directed  society.  It 
features  strong  primary  group  ties  —  especially  familial  —  with 
the  individual's  status  ascribed  and  mainly  reflecting  his  rela- 
tions (according  to  Maine)  in  the  family.  His  characterization  of 

iRalph  Linton.  The  Study  of  Man  (New  York:  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Company,  1936),  pp.  113-131. 

%enry  Sumner  Maine,  Ancient  Lav;;.  Its  Connection  with  the 
Early  History  of  Society,  and  Its  Relation  to  Modern  Ideas  (New 
York:   Charles  Schribner,  1864- ) ,  pp.  163-164. 
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the  contractual  society,  while  not  specifically  a  statement  of  the 
inner-directed  society,  does  relate  to  this  concept.  He  described 
a  society  in  which  primary  group  ties  generally  were  weakened  — 
especially  family  ties.  The  individual's  ascribed  statuses  became 
relatively  less  important.  His  statuses  were,  instead,  mainly  a 
result  of  contracts  which  he  entered  into  freely.  As  Max  Weber 
has  pointed  out,  this  arrangement  was  one  of  a  man's  working  his 
way  up  by  rational  performances  within  a  bureaucracy.  These  per- 
formances were  contracted  for,  the  statuses  achieved.  The  only 
effective  controls  on  the  man's  behavior  were  his  inner  conscience 
and  the  contract.   This  arrangement  was  rationalized  and  sancti- 
fied by  the  Protestant  Ethic,  which  provided  the  basic  elements 
for  the  inner  conscience. 

Ferdinand  Tonnies  noted  this  shift  from  status  to  contract 
in  his  discussion  of  the  changing  character  of  action  and  of  asso- 
ciated relationships  in  society.  He  delineates  two  ideal  types  of 
willed  actions  and  relationships  on  the  basis  of  their  degree  of 
rationality.  His  V/esenwille  type  of  "willed"  action  springs  from 
instinct,  inclination,  feeling  modified  by  custom  and  is  associ- 
ated with  close  unitary  relationships  such  as  are  found  in  fami- 
lies and  small  communities.  This  conceptualization  bears  marked 
similarity  to  Maine's  status  society.  To'nnies'  Kttrwille  type  of 
willed  action  springs  from  the  rational  will  (both  as  to  means  and 
ends)  and  is  associated  with  impersonal,  detached,  loose  relation- 
ships such  as  are  found  in  large  scale  associations  and  large  so- 
cieties. These  relationships  continue  only  so  long  as  they  ra- 
tionally serve  the  ends  desired  by  each  party.   This  emphasis  on 
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types  of  actions  and  relationships  as  opposed  to  institutions  in 
itself  brings  Tonnies  ideas  a  step  closer  to  Riesman's  conceptu- 
alization. The  Gemeinschaft  culture,  which  Tonnies  sees  as  the 
ideal  embodiment  of  Wesenwille  activity,  is  seen  by  him  as  being 
gradually  supplanted  by  the  Gesellschaft  culture  with  its  Kurwille 
activities.  This  process  he  sees  as  the  essence  of  human  social 
evolution. 1 

Gemeinschaft  and  Gesellschaft,  with  their  associated  ideal 
types  of  actions  and  relationships,  compose  a  much  more  complete 
and  fully  elaborated  theory  than  that  provided  by  Maine.  Con- 
ceived of  as  ideal  types,  they  provide  essentially  accurate  de- 
scriptions of  the  tradition-directed  culture  (Gemeinschaft)  and 
the  inner-directed  culture  (Gesellschaft).2  Tonnies  conceptual- 
ization might  also  be  thought  of  as  an  elaboration  on  Maine's  sta- 
tus and  contract  societies,  for  these  two  factors  are  essential 
elements  of  the  later  scheme.  The  "model  for  conformity"  in  both 
Gemeinschaft  and  status  societies  is  tradition,  and  the  means  of 
enforcement  are  informal  sanctions.  In  both  contractual  and 
Gesellschaft  societies,  the  influence  of  tradition  has  given  way; 
the  "model  for  conformity"  is  the  contract,  and  the  means  of  en- 
forcement are  legal  sanctions.  The  bonds  of  tradition  have  been 


l^erdinand  Tonnies,  Gemeinschaft  und  Gesellschaft,  trans, 
and  ed.  Charles  P.  Loorais  (East  Lansing:  Michigan  State 
University  Press,  1957). 

2The  relationship  between  Gemeinschaft  and  the  tradition- 
directed  culture  and  Gesellschaft  and  the  inner-directed  culture 
is  similar  to  the  relationship  between  the  status  society  and  the 
tradition-directed  culture  and  the  contract  society  and  the  inner- 
directed  society  as  previously  explained. 
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broken,  and  the  individual  is  free  to  enter  into  any  contract 
which  the  times  nay  make  desirable,  subject  only  to  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  will  of  other  interested  parties  and  by  his  own  con- 
science. These  latter  are  inner  limitations  —  the  "inner-direc- 
tion" of  which  Riesman  later  speaks.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
contractual  and  Gesells chart  societies  may  be  exactly  equated  with 
inner-direction.  Rather,  they  provide  an  environmental  situation 
in  which  an  "inner  gyroscope"  makes  sense.  The  shift  to  contrac- 
tual society  from  status  society,  to  Gesellschaft  from  Gemeinschaf t, 
shows  that  society  can  and  does  change,  and  man  can  and  does  change 
with  it. 

Riesman  pointed  out^  the  essential  similarity  between  "tra- 
dition-directed" society  and  such  earlier  concepts  as  "folk  soci- 
ety", "status  society",  and  "Gemeinschaf t",  with  their  mutual 
slowness  of  change,  dependence  on  family  and  kin  organization,  and 
tight  web  of  values.  These  factors  all  distinguished  an  earlier 
era  from  more  recent  civilization.  Emphasis  was  on  external  be- 
havioral conformity  to  those  values  and  patterns  sanctioned  by  the 
ancestors.  Thus  the  source  of  values  was  outside  of  the  individ- 
ual, but  also  outside  of  the  immediate  environment  and  point  of 
time.  Hence  these  values  were  relatively  stable,  removed  as  they 
were  from  the  possibility  of  immediate  control  and  modification. 

^-Riesman,  op.  cit.,  p.  13.' 
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Recent  Concepts 

A  product  of  more  recent  times  is  Erich  Fromm.1  A  psycho- 
analyst by  profession,  Fromm  deemphasized  orthodox  Freudian  psy- 
choanalytic theory  of  the  innate  biological  bases  of  human  behav- 
ior; rather,  he  stressed  man  as  the  product  of  his  cultural  envi- 
ronment, He  held  that  modern  V/ostern  culture  produced  men  who 
were  emotionally  isolated,  felt  themselves  insignificant,  and  were 
doubtful  about  the  meaning  of  life.  In  this  view,  he  came  very 
close  to  presenting  Riesman's  "other-directed"  man,  who  lacks  the 
strength  of  inner  conviction.  Fromm  particularly  focused  on  the 
political  repurcussions  of  this  growing  instability  in  life,  con- 
cluding that  it  provided  fertile  ground  for  the  totalitarian 
state,  which  would  resolve  man's  insecurities  by  giving  him  all 
the  "right"  answers. 

Fromm  focused  extensively  on  "character",  both  individual 
and  social,  and  dealt  at  considerable  length  with  the  problem  of 
interaction  between  the  objective  society  and  subjective  individ- 
ual (and  collective)  psychological  needs,  with  the  resultant  so- 
cial character. 

The  concept  of  social  character  is  a  key  concept  for  the 
understanding  of  the  social  process.  Character  in  the  dynam- 
ic sense  of  analytic  psychology  is  the  specific  form  in  which 
human  energy  is  shaped  by  the  dynamic  adaptation  of  human 
needs  to  the  particular  mode  of  existence  of  a  given  society. 
Character  in  its  turn  determines  the  thinking,  feeling,  and 
acting  of  individuals....  Each  ...  concept  and  doctrine  has 
an  emotional  matrix  and  this  matrix  is  rooted  in  the  char- 
acter structure  of  the  individual. 2 

•'•Erich  Fromm,  Escape  from  Freedom  (New  York:  Rinehart 
and  Company,  Inc.,  19^1) . 

2Ibid. ,  p.  278. 
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The  fact  that  ideas  have  an  emotional  matrix  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  because  it  is  the  key  to  the  understanding 
of  the  spirit  of  a  culture.  Different  societies  or  classes 
within  a  society  have  a  specific  social  character,  and  on 
its  basis  different  ideas  develop  and  become  powerful.1 
(Italics  mine.) 

The  social  character  results  from  the  dynamic  adaptation 
of  human  nature  to  the  structure  of  society.  Changing  social 
conditions  result  in  changes  of  the  social  character,  that  is 
in  new  needs  and  anxieties. « 

Among  others  who  have  dealt  with  the  question  of  basic 
personality  patterns  are  Abram  Kardiner  and  A.  Irving  Hallowell. 
Kardiner,  in  his  book  The  Psychological  Frontiers  of  Society, 3 
presented  analyses  of  three  cultures,  the  Comanche,  the  Alorese, 
and  "Plainville,  U.  S.  A.",  in  terms  of  the  concept  of  "basic  per- 
sonality". According  to  this  concept,  certain  basic  elements  of 
personality  were  inculcated  by  cultural  patterns,  sufficiently 
generalized  so  that  virtually  all  members  of  the  society  were  af- 
fected by  them.  Examples  of  such  cultural  practices  would  be  the 
"good"  mothering  characteristic  of  western  society  as  contrasted 
with  the  "poor"  maternal  care  among  the  Alorese,  who  literally 
turned  the  child  over  to  anyone  and  everyone  for  care  and  feeding 
from  the  age  of  two  weeks,  allowing  the  child  no  opportunity  to 
develop  an  image  of  a  mother  who  consistently  relieved  hunger  and 
provided  warmth  and  affection. 

By  the  careful  ethnographic  examination  of  these  cultures, 
combined  with  expert  psychoanalytic  interpretation,  it  was  possible 

1Ibid. ,  p.  279. 

2Ibid.,  p.  298. 

3 Abram  Kardiner,  The  Psychological  Frontiers  of  Society 
(New  York:  Columbia  University  Press ,  19*f  5) . 
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to  describe  a  theoretical  basic  personality  for  each  society, 

which  was  found  to  correlate  closely  with  the  actual  personalities 

encountered. 

A.  Irving  Kallowell-'-  makes  much  the  same  point  about  basic 

personality  patterns  when  he  writes: 

. . .  membership  in  a  given  sociocultural  system,  or  subsystem, 
subjects  human  beings  to  a  common  set  of  conditions  that  are 
significant  with  reference  to  the  personality  organization 
of  these  individuals. 2 

Contemporary  Literature 
Despite  the  widespread  attention  Riesman's  work  has  re- 
ceived since  its  publication  in  1950,  there  has  been  little  empir- 
ical work  done  in  an  effort  to  test  his  hypotheses.  A  few  studies 
have  been  made  which  involve  some  aspect  of  the  problem  of  other- 
direction,  but  for  the  most  part  these  have  been  inconclusive. 
For  example,  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  American  Psychological 
Association  Convention  in  September,  195^+j  E.  G.  Guba  and  J.  W. 
Getzels  reported  on  "The  Construction  of  an  Other-Directedness 
Instrument  with  Some  Preliminary  Data  on  Validity". 3  In  this 
study  an  instrument  composed  of  thirty-eight  slogans  (nineteen 
supposedly  inner-directed  in  orientation,  -nineteen  other-directed) 
was  administered  to  183  Air  Force  Officers,  to  be  responded  to  on 

^A.  Irving  Hallowell,  "Culture,  Personality,  and  Society," 
Anthropology  Today,  ed.  A.  L.  Kroeber  (Chicago:  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1953),  pp.  597-620. 

2Ibid.,  p.  606. 

3e.  G.  Guba  and  J.  VJ.  Getzels,  "The  Construction  of  an 
Other-Directedness  Instrument,  with  Some  Preliminary  Data  on 
Validity,"  The  American  Psychologist,  IX  (August,  195^0 }  pp.  385- 
386. 
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a  six-point  scale  of  agreement-disagreement.  Those  persons  who 
scored  as  highly  inner-directed  on  this  scale  were  expected  to  be 
relatively  unaffected  by  role  conflict  as  compared  with  those  who 
scored  as  other-directed  (separate  measures  were  available  for 
assessing  role  conflict).   In  fact,  both  groups  were  affected  by 
role  conflict  equally.  The  authors  concluded  that  they  were  in 
reality  measuring  suggestibility  rather  than  inner  or  other-direc- 
tion. 

Another  study  conducted  by  Arthur  J.  Brodbeck,  Philip 
Nogee,  and  Albert  Di  Mascio  in  Boston  involved  child  rearing  prac- 
tices among  a  group  of  upper-lower  to  lower-middle  class  mothers 
in  a  housing  project.  Each  mother  was  queried  regarding  her  actual 
practices,  what  she  thought  she  should  do,  and  what  she  thought  her 
neighbors  did.  The  conclusion  reached  was  that  the  mothers  were 
more  inner-directed  than  other-directed  in  matters  of  discipline.1 

A  third  attempt  at  measuring  perceived  other-direction  was 
reported  by  Michael  S.  Olmsted  in  1957. 2  In  this  study  a  group  of 
190  Ivy-league  girls'  school  students  were  asked  to  rate  them- 
selves, the  average  college  girl,  "most  of  the  boys  you  know", 
particular  friends,  their  mothers,  and  their  fathers  on  a  four- 
point  continuum  of  other-directedness.  In  this  case,  the  girls 
rated  themselves  as  more  inner-directed  than  the  "average  college 


Arthur  Brodbeck,  Philip  Nogee  and  Albert  Di  Mascio,  "Two 
Kinds  of  Conformity:  A  Study  of  the  Riesman  Typology  Applied  to 
•Standards  of  Parental  Discipline,"  The  Journal  of  Psychology. 
XXXI  (July,  1956),  pp.  23-^5. 

2Michael  S.  Olmsted,  "Character  and  Social  Role,"  The 
American  Journal  of  Sociology.  LXIII  (July,  1957),  pp.  fy-W? 
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girl".  Mothers  were  rated  as  more  other-directed  than  fathers. 
No  real  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  this  study,  however,  the 
author  points  out,  because  of  the  very  special  nature  of  the  sam- 
ple. 

In  September  of  1962,  Sociometry  published  a  report  by 
Waltraud  Karggraff  Kassarjian  entitled  "A  Study  of  Riesman's 
Theory  of  Social  Character'*.1  This  study  did  attempt  a  rather 
large-scale  investigation  of  the  existence  of  other-direction  a- 
mong  college  undergraduates,  graduates,  and  a  sample  of  the  gen- 
eral population,  all  from  one  of  the  nation's  largest  metropolitan 
centers.  An  instrument  utilizing  thirty-six  two-choice  items 
scored  along  a  five-point  scale  was  used  to  measure  inner  and 
other-direction.  In  this  study  definite  evidence  of  other-direc- 
tion was  found,  with  younger  students  being  more  other-directed 
than  older  ones,  graduate  students  more  inner-directed  than  under- 
graduates, and  both  groups  more  other-directed  than  the  general 
population  sample  (possibly  a  function  of  age).  A  second  article 
in  the  same  Journal  by  Richard  Centers, *  which  grew  out  of  the 
same  project,  reported  more  fully  on  the  study  of  a  sample  of  the 
general  population.  Inner-other-directedness  was  found  to  be  nor- 
mally distributed  among  the  population,  and  seemed  to  be  highly 
correlated  with  age  (younger  people  being  more  other-directed)  but 

1 Waltraud  Marggraff  Kassarjian,  "A  Study  of  Riesman's 
Theory  of  Social  Character,"  Sociometry,  XXV  (September,  1962), 
pp.  213-230. 

o 

Richard  Centers,  "An  Examination  of  the  Riesman  Social 

Character  Typology:  A  Metropolitan  Survey,"  Sociometry,  XXV, 
(September,  1962),  pp.  231-24-0. 
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with  no  significant  correlation  with  socio-economic  indices  em- 
ployed. The  strength  and  consistency  of  the  inverse  correlation 
of  age  with  other-direction  was  interpreted  by  both  Kassarjian  and 
Centers  as  supporting  Riesman 's  contention  that  other-direction  is 
becoming  increasingly  prevalent  in  America. 

Matilda  Whit©  Rilty,  John  W,  Riley,  Jr,,  and  Mary  E,  Moore 
studied  2,500  ninth-  and  tenth-grade  students  in  eight  middle- 
class  New  Jersey  communities.1  Each  subject  was  shown  a  series  of 
twenty  vignettes,  brief  descriptions  of  high  school  students  ex- 
hibiting particular  skills,  attitudes  and  behavior.  Each  subject 
was  asked  to  respond  to  four  questions  about  each  vignette:  Do  I 
want  to  be  just  like  them?  Do  the  well-liked  kids  in  my  grade 
want  their  friends  to  be  like  them?  Do  my  parents  want  me  to  be 
like  them?  V/ould  this  help  me  later  on  when  I  am  through  school? 

In  response  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  Q5%   of  the 
boys  (data  are  not  given  for  the  girls)  emphasized  the  "popular- 
ity" vignette  and  82/2  wanted  to  be  just  like  the  "friendly"  vi- 
gnette. These  were  the  two  vignettes  specifically  designed  to 
measure  desire  for  peer  approval,  and  hence  other-direction.  They 
were  followed  in  proportion  of  responses  by  three  of  the  vignettes 
designed  to  measure  the  inner-directed  desire  for  achievement. 

The  top  five  vignettes  in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  re- 
sponses were: 

Matilda  White  Riley,  John  W.  Riley,  Jr.,  and  Mary  E. 
Moore,  "Adolescent  Values  and  the  Riesman  Typology:  An  Empirical 
Analysis",  Culture  and  Social  Character:  The  Work  of  David 
Riesman  Reviewed,  ed.  Seymour  Martin  Lipset  and  Leo  Lowenthal, 
(Glencoe:  The  Free  Press,  1961),  pp.  370-386. 
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Popular  (85$) J  Jean  and  Bob  are  very  popular  with  the 

fellows  and  girls  in  the  class.  Jean  has  a  lot  of  girl 
friends  who  talk  things  over  with  her,  and  Bob  is  re- 
spected by  the  other  boys. 

Friendly  (82$):   Joe  and  Ann  are  friendly  to  everybody. 
They  don't  believe  in  sticking  exclusively  to  just  a 
few  friends,  but  try  to  be  nice  to  the  whole  class. 

Student  (79$) s  Paul  and  Miriam  are  good  students. 

Although  they  are  not  book-worms  or  grinds,  they  get 
good  marks  because  they  spend  quite  a  bit  of  time 
studying  and  are  always  "on  the  beam"  when  it  comes 
to  their  work. 

Student  Ritualist  (76$):  Mike  and  Ella  know  that  not 
everybody  can  get  top  grades.  They  spend  most  of 
their  time  studying,  always  get  their  assignments 
done  on  time,  and  are  very  reliable  and  neat  in  their 
work.  Their  motto  is  that  nothing  matters  as  long  as 
you  do  the  best  you  can. 

Mediocrity  (75$) s  Helen  and  Dick  are  what  you  would  call 
all-round.  They're  pretty  smart,  but  not  too  smart, 
good-looking,  but  not  exactly  the  movie  type.  They 
play  on  the  teams  but  aren't  top  athletes.   In  short, 
they  seem  to  be  pretty  good  at  almost  everything 
although  not  outstanding  in  any  one  way. 

Those  individuals  who  exhibited  the  other-directed  charac- 
teristic in  their  responses  seemed  to  limit  it  to  the  particularly 
adolescent  situations.  They  did  not  perceive  other-directed  sit- 
uations and  responses  as  being  appropriate  and/or  useful  in  adult 
life,  but  rather  limited  them  to  the  adolescent  peer  group  role. 
The  more  inner-directed  norms  were  relatively  highly  valued  in 
regard  to  total  life  situations. 

Very  few  individuals  were  isolated  in  this  study  who  ex- 
hibited only  inner-directed  characteristics  in  the  situations  un- 
der consideration.  The  two  broad  categories  of  response  which 
emerged  were  rather  the  other-directed  and  what  the  authors  termed 
an  "inner-and-other-directed"  type.  These  individuals  seemed  to 
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regard  their  internalized  norms  as  entirely  consistent  with  their 
desire  for  peer  group  approval.  Slight  conflict  might  be  seen  in 
the  relative  emphasis  to  be  given  these  two  factors,  but  it  ap- 
peared to  be  minor. 

Elaine  Graham  Sofer1  made  a  study  of  h2   male  college 
freshmen  at  Brooklyn  College,  for  whom  a  variety  of  other  scores 
relating  to  perception  and  conformity  were  also  available.  A 
questionnaire  was  developed  and  administered  which  included  98 
items  (later  the  questionnaire  was  shortened  to  include  only  28 
items)  designed  to  measure  other-direction  as  opposed  to  a  rather 
generalized  "self -direction"  (including  both  inner-direction  and 
autonomy,  as  described  by  Riesman)  on  the  level  of  conscious  value 
patterns.  Results  of  this  questionnaire  were  then  correlated  with 
a  variety  of  the  other  psychological  test  measures  which  were  a- 
vailable . 

Scores  on  the  28  item  short  form  of  the  questionnaire 
ranged  from  a  low  of  58  (inner-directed)  to  a  high  of  110  (other- 
directed),  out  of  a  possible  range  of  h6   to  122.  The  median  was 
88,  mean  86,  and  standard  deviation  13.75.  The  distribution  was 
approximately  normal.  It  is  evident  that  a  large  majority  of 
these  college  age  respondents  were  neither  sharply  inner-  or 
other-directed . 

Some  of  the  other  tests  with  which  this  test  was  correlated 

-^Elaine  Graham  Sofer,  "Inner-Direction,  Other-Direction, 
and  Autonomy:  A  Study  of  College  Students",  Culture  and  Social 
Character;  The  V/ork  of  David  Riesman  Reviex^ed,  ed.  Seymour  Martin 
Lipset  and  Leo  Lowenthal,  (Glencoe:   The  Free  Press,  I96I),  pp. 
316-3^8. 
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include  experiments  regarding  the  autokinetic  effect,  Rorschach 
test,  a  personality  inventory,  and  a  modified  F  scale  of  author- 
itarianism. 

Results  of  this  study  tended  to  show  that  some  general 
underlying  factor  was  influencing  individuals  on  the  measure  of 
other-direction  as  wall  as  their  perception,  social  behavior  and 
underlying  personality  trends.  The  source  of  this  direction  ap- 
peared to  be  broader  than  just  other  people,  as  Riesman's  theory 
suggests,  and  to  include  elements  of  the  non-personal  environment 
as  well.  Sofer  suggested  that  the  factor  operative  here  might 
better  be  termed  "outer"-direction  instead  of  other-direction. 
The  highly  specialized  and  small  sample  studied  limited  the  find- 
ings to  a  suggestive  function,  but  the  general  consistency  with 
which  these  subjects  responded  on  the  various  test  situations  in- 
dicated a  need  for  further  research  in  this  area. 

Most  other  work  involving  Riesman's  typology  is  purely 
speculative  and/or  theoretical.  For  example,  Rudolph  Heberle  in 
"A  Note  on  Riesman's  The  Lonely  Crowd "^  criticized  Riesman's  cor- 
relation of  other-direction  with  the  population  curve  and  specif- 
ically with  the  phase  of  "incipient  population  decline".  Rather, 
he  saw  extensive  migratory  mobility,  especially  among  the  middle 
classes,  as  the  related,  and  perhaps  causative  factor. 

The  studies  mentioned  above  have  dealt  almost  exclusively 
with  student  populations,  with  the  exception  of  the  Brodbeck, 

Rudolph  Heberle,  "A  Note  on  Riesman's  The  Lonely  Crowd," 
The  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  LXII,  (July,  1956),  t>p. 
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Nogee  and  Di  Mas cio  study  of  child  rearing  practices  and  a  portion 
of  the  Kassar jian-Centers  project.  The  first  of  these  two  studies 
dealt  with  other-direction  in  a  very  limited  context.  This  leaves 
only  the  Kassar jian-Centers  study  relating  to  other-direction  a- 
mong  the  general  population.  There  has  also  been  only  one  study 
attempting  to  compare  different  ■    atg  of  the  population  on  a 
single  instrument  measuring  other-direction  (the  Kassar jian- 
Centers  study,  which  compared  a  sample  of  the  general  population 
with  students  at  various  academic  levels). 

This  study  is  designed  first  of  all  to  measure  other-di- 
rection in  two  occupational  categories  in  the  general  population, 
thus  attempting  to  provide  some  evidence  regarding  the  extent  to 
which  supposedly  contrasting  segments  of  the  society  differ  with 
regard  to  this  significant  characteristic.  Secondly,  it  provides 
additional  information  regarding  the  prevalence  of  other-direction 
which,  when  used  in  conjunction  with  other  studies,  may  yet  pro- 
duce a  definitive  test  of  Riesman's  hypotheses.  It  also  takes 
cognizance  of  Sofer's  suggestion  that  the  phenomenon  of  direction 
from  the  outside  may  involve  more  than  just  other  people  and  ex- 
plores three  types  of  direction  exterior  to  the  individual:  con- 
formity, group  orientation  and  other-direction. 
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CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 

There  are  three  main  segments  of  this  study,  with  one  seg- 
ment designed  to  measure  "other-direction",  one  to  measure  "group- 
orientation",  and  the  third  a  measure  of  "conformity".  These 
three  factors  are  not  synonymous,  but  they  appear  to  be  closely 
related.1 

"Conformity"  is  the  most  general  attribute.  One  can  con- 
form to  anything;  only  when  one  conforms  specifically  to  the  val- 
ues and  expectations  of  one's  peers  does  conformity  become  other- 
direction.  The  conformity  test  included  in  this  study  relates  in 
part  to  conformity  to  group  pressure  in  a  psychological  perception 
testing  situation,  and  hence  may  be  assumed  to  bear  some  relation- 
ship to  other-direction. 

"Group-orientation",  though  a  narrower  concept  than  "con- 
formity", is  still  broader  than  the  concept  of  other-direction. 
The  other-directed  individual  internalizes  the  standards  and  val- 
ues of  others  (his  peers)  simply  because  they  are  perceived  to  be 
the  standards  and  values  of  those  others.  But  one  may  be  ori- 
ented toward  group  attitudes  and  values  besides  those  of  the  peer 
group  and  for  other  reasons  (such  as  the  very  practical  reason 

Chapter  h   presents  findings  regarding  the  relationships 
among  these  three  factors  which  actually  appeared. 
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that  "it  works")  without  necessarily  being  other-directed.  We 
would  expect  that  the  other-directed  person  would  exhibit  such  a 
group-orientation,  however. 

Other-direction  has  been  described  elsewhere,  and  is  a 
primary  concern  of  this  study. 

The  Questionnaire 
A  measure  of  other-direction 

The  basic  idea  in  the  construction  of  this  section  of  the 
questionnaire  was  to  design  an  instrument  which  would  provide  a 
measure  of  the  trait  of  other-direction,  as  described  by  Riesman. 
It  was  decided  that  the  most  relevant  way  of  doing  this  would  be 
to  solicit  judgments  on  various  business  and  professional  prac- 
tices which  could  be  considered  of  questionable  ethical  standing, 
along  with  each  individual's  perception  of  how  prevalent  the  prac- 
tice is.  The  reasoning  here  is  that,  if  an  individual  endorses  a 
questionable  practice  which  he  perceives  as  widely  prevalent,  that 
very  prevalence  plays  some  role  in  this  acceptance.  Hence  the  in- 
dividual may  be  considered  other-directed  to  some  degree.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  rejects  a  practice  which  he  perceives  as  preva- 
lent, he  is  rejecting  the  peer  influence  and  hence  can  not  be  con- 
sidered other-directed.  The  essential  factor  is  the  degree  of 
concurrence  between  the  prevalence  of  the  practice  as  he  sees  it 
and  his  opinion  of  the  practice,  regardless  of  where  on  the 
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respective  scales  his  responses  fall.-*- 

Practices  selected  for  this  study  may  all  be  considered 
deceptive  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  This  type  of  practice 
was  chosen  for  use  because  it  is  felt  that  the  individual  who 
would  subscribe  to  the  peer  group  standards  in  such  situations 
would  very  likely  do  so  in  many  other  situations  as  well.  An  ef- 
fort was  made  to  secure  pairs  of  specific  practices,  each  pair 
representing  a  general  form  of  deception,  and  with  one  practice 
of  each  pair  applicable  to  the  academic  community,  the  other  to 
the  business  community. 

The  major  areas  of  deception  included  and  the  paired  prac- 
tices are: 

1.  Dilution  of  the  product2 

a.  Publishing  the  same  research  results  in  a  number 

of  different  scholarly  journals  (here  the  idea  is 
to  obtain  credit  for  several  "publications"  from 

■'■It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  an  individual  may  have  an 
opinion  regarding  a  given  practice  which  in  degree  of  approval  cor- 
responds to  his  perception  of  the  degree  to  which  it  prevails  in 
his  peer  group  (and  thus,  presumably,  to  the  degree  to  which 
others  approve),  without  that  opinion  being  related  causally  to 
perceived  group  approval.  It  may  be  that  his  inner  conviction 
merely  corresponds  with  group  opinion  and  practice,  or  that  some 
extraneous  factor  is  involved.  However,  when  there  is  repeated 
congruence  between  an  individual's  opinions  of  diverse  practices 
and  his  perceptions  of  their  degree  of  prevalence  (and  presumably 
of  group  approval),  the  arguement  in  favor  of  the  presumed  rela- 
tionship with  other-direction  is  stronger  than  the  arguement  in 
favor  of  inner  conviction  or  extraneous  factors. 

2U.  S.,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  Notices  of  Judgement,  1908  to  present. 
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a  single  piece  of  research)  .-*- 
b.  Homogenizing  milk  (here  the  butt erf at  content  is 
reduced,  but  homogenization  conceals  this  fact 
from  the  consumer). 

2.  Stealing  the  work  of  other s2 

a.  Authoring  publications  which  incorporate  the  work 

of  other  scholars,  without  acknowledgement  (that 
is,  plagiarism). 

b.  Marketing  a  product  which  is  virtually  identical 

to  an  already  patented  product,  without  author- 
ization (in  more  blunt  terms,  patent  infringement), 

3.  Employing  and/or  promoting  individuals  without  evidence 
of  superior  performance  or  specific  qualifications  for 
the  particular  position. 

a.  The  hiring  by  a  university  of  a  "name"  in  research 

for  a  teaching  position  in  preference  to  someone 
with  broad  teaching  experience. 

b.  The  hiring  of  an  ex-general  by  a  business  firm  for 

a  public  relations  position,  in  preference  to 
someone  with  professional  public  relations 
experience. 
k.     Failure  to  fulfill  obligations. 


■'•Logan  Wilson,  The  Academic  Man  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  19^2),  pp.  210-216.  Also:   George  Williams, 
Some  of  My  Eest  Friends  Are  Professors  (New  York:  Abelard- 
Schuman,  1958),  pp.  200-206T 

2Sdwin  Hardin  Sutherland,  White  Collar  Crime  (New  York: 
The  Dryden  Press,  19*+9). 
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a.  Moving  to  a  new  'university  or  position  while  involved 

in  uncompleted  research  or  other  unfulfilled  aca- 
demic obligations. 

b.  Curtailing  the  manufacture  of  replacement  parts  in 

order  to  concentrate  on  the  production  of  new 
products. 

5.  Use  of  sales  "gimmicks"  and  other  irrelevant  promotional 
practices. 

a.  Universities  promoting  or  advertising  their  athletic 

teams . 

b.  Putting  free  bonuses  (for  example,  dishes  or  towels) 

in  product  packages. 

6.  Placing  personal  gain  foremost,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. -1- 

a.  Taking  short  cuts  in  academic  research  in  order  to 

get  out  the  results. 

b.  Marketing  a  product  before  conclusive  quality  tests 

have  been  completed. 

By  the  use  of  these  pairs  of  practices,  it  is  possible  to 
compare  the  responses  of  each  subject  on  those  items  involving  his 
own  reference  group  with  his  responses  on  non-reference  group 
items . 

The  questions  asked  about  each  of  /the  practices  included 
in  the  schedule  were:  To  what  extent  do  you  think  each  of  these 
is  practiced?   (Responses  were  on  a  five  point  scale  —  nearly  all 

•^Logan  Wilson,  The  Academic  Man  (New  York:   Oxford 
University  Press,  19^2). 
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do  it,  most  do  it,  about  £  do  it,  a  few  do  it,  hardly  any  do  it.) 
How  do  you  feel  about  each  of  these  practices?  (Responses  were 
again  on  a  five  point  scale  —  strongly  approve,  mildly  approve, 
neither  approve  nor  disapprove,  mildly  disapprove,  strongly  dis- 
approve.) Why  do  you  feel  this  way  about  it?  (This  was  asked  as 
an  open  ended  question  after  the  respondent  had  first  been  remind* 
what  his  response  was.) 

It  was  felt  that  any  attempt  to  force  respondents  to  an- 
swer this  last  item  in  a  set  pattern  would  limit  the  possible  re- 
sponses to  an  unacceptable  degree.  No  short  set  of  response  cat- 
egories for  this  question  could  include  all  possible  reasons  and 
their  subtle  nuances  of  meaning.  Hopefully,  the  open-ended  ques- 
tion would  eliminate  this  problem. 

Amount  of  concurrence  between  degree  of  perceived  preva- 
lence and  degree  of  personal  acceptance  of  all  practices  was 
taken  as  the  index  of  the  respondent's  other-direction  —  irre- 
spective of  whether  the  practice  was  accepted  or  rejected.  Thus, 
if  the  respondent  ansv/ered  an  item  v/ith  the  greatest  degree  of 
prevalence  (nearly  all  do  it)  and  the  greatest  degree  of  accept- 
ance (strongly  approve),  he  obtained  a  maximum  score  for  other- 
direction  on  that  item  (+2).  Scores  were  tabulated  for  each  item, 
with  a  possible  range  of  scores  from  -2  (observed  prevalence  and 
personal  opinion  at  opposite  ends  of  the  five  point  scale)  to  +2 
(observed  prevalence  and  personal  opinion  in  the  same  position  on 
both  scales,  irrespective  of  where  on  the  scale  that  position  was). 
Thus  a  score  of  +1  for  a  practice  would  indicate  that  the  posi- 
tions on  the  two  scales  were  one  interval  apart,  a  score  of  0  would 
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indicate  a  two  interval  spread,  and  a  score  of  -1  would  be  indic- 
ative of  a  three  interval  divergence.   (See  Figure  1)  Scores  for 
the  individual  practices  involving  the  subjects  own  reference 
group  were  totaled  to  provide  a  reference  group  other-direction 
score.  A  nonreference  group  other-direction  score  was  also  obtained 
for  ©acli  individual. 

The  reference  group  other-direction  score  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant from  the  standpoint  of  most  nearly  approximating  the  con- 
cept of  other-direction.  The  peers  involved  in  this  score  are 
business  or  professional  colleagues,  whereas  the  members  of  the 
nonreference  group  are  peers  only  in  the  sense  of  being  adult 
American  males.  The  latter  can  hardly  be  considered  a  "group"  in 
the  sociological  sense.  Even  with  the  reference  groups  in  this 
situation,  the  use  of  the  term  is  a  bit  strained  —  interaction 
between  the  individuals  may  well  be  limited  primarily  to  indirect 
forms  —  publications,  large  group  contacts,  etc.  —  but  presum- 
ably one's  occupational  peers  do  have  some  referent  value  for  him. 
With  the  nonreference  group  scores  no  such  presumption  can  be 
made  —  one  can  be  assumed  to  relate  to  this  group  only  on  the 
basis  of  concurrent  time,  place,  and  culture.  Thus  the  interpre- 
tive use  which  can  be  made  of  nonreference  group  other-direction 
scores  is  severely  limited. 

Group-orientation  scores 

In  addition  to  gauging  other-directedness  on  the  basis  of 
responses  to  the  "practices"  items,  a  set  of  eleven  paired  state- 
ments were  devised  and  administered  in  an  attempt  to  nrovide 
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another  index  of  other-orientation  (general  group-orientation). 
Each  pair  of  statements  forced  a  choice  between  an  individualistic 
statement  and  one  which  is  oriented  toward  group  acceptance,  wel- 
fare or  values.  An  example  is: 

Superior  technical  performance     Getting  along  with* one's 
on  the  job  is  the  most  impor-      associates  is  the  most 
tant  thing  in  job  satisfaction.   -important  thing  in  job 

satisfaction. 

The  proportion  of  "group"  responses  provides  a  measure  of  adapta- 
tion to  group  controls  over  individual  choice  ("group-orienta- 
tion"). The  complete  battery  is  included  in  the  Appendix.  Since 
such  responses  may  indicate  that  the  individual  is  taking  his 
ideas  and  value  cues  from  others,  they  may  be  indicative  of  the 
presence  of  a  more  general  type  of  "other-direction"  (one  which  is 
not  restricted  to  peers). 

The  group  versus  individual  orientation  measured  by  this 
section  is  not  precisely  synonymous  with  other-direction,  however. 
One  might  be  disposed  toward  group  values  without  having  acquired 
these  values  from  the  peer  group,  but  the  fact  of  such  an  orien- 
tation would  seem  to  predispose  one  toward  other-direction.  At 
any  rate,  a  high  degree  of  correlation  would  be  expected. 

Conformity  scale 

To  provide  an  index  of  "conformity",  a  group  of  fourteen 
psychological  test  items  was  also  administered.  These  items  have 
previously  been  shown  to  correlate  significantly  with  "conformity" 
or  with  "non- conformity"  (seven  items  correlated  highly  with  each 
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criterion).1  In  the  earlier  study,  a  wide  variety  of  test  instru- 
ments and  subjective  evaluations  were  available  for  use  in  vali- 
dating the  data,  so  it  was  felt  that  the  inclusion  of  these  items 
in  the  present  instrument  would  strengthen  it  considerably.  Items 
were  randomly  arranged,  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  and  each 
subject  was  asked  to  check  each  item  which  he  felt  to  be  true. 

"Conformity"  is  a  much  broader  concept  than  is  "other- 
direction.  One  may  conform  to  many  things  —  for  instance,  either 
to  rigid  traditional  patterns  or  to  peer  group  standards  and  val- 
ues. In  the  former  case  it  is  closer  to  the  "tradition-direction" 
which  Riesman  discusses  as  characteristic  of  the  traditional  soci- 
ety.2 So  conformity  includes  other-direction,  but  not  only  that. 
Thus,  there  might  be  a  close  relationship  between  conformity  and 
other-direction,  but  not  necessarily.  This  would  be  so  only  when 
peer  group  standards  coincide  with  the  broader  societal  norms. 

In  the  case  of  the  study  involving  the  personality  inven- 
tory items  used  in  the  present  investigation,  the  conformity  with 
which  the  Items  correlated  was  to  group  pressure  in  a  psychological 
perception  testing  situation.  Thus  it  may  be  assumed  that  these 
items  would  provide  some  relationship  to  other-direction. 

The  Sample 
Samples  of  individuals  within  two  occupational  categories 
comprised  the  informants  for  this  study.  College  professors  were 

■^Richard  S.  Crutchfield,  "Conformity  and  Character,"  The 
American  Psychologist,  X  (May,  1955),  PP.  191-198. 
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Riesman,  op.  cit..  The  Lonely  Crowd. 
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selected  as  an  occupation  within  the  professional  category,  to  be 
compared  with  local  businessmen  as  an  occupation  within  the  man- 
agerial, proprietary,  official  category.  Thirty  subjects  were 
interviewed  in  each  group. 

The  first  step  in  drawing  the  sample  was  to  secure  com- 
plete lists  of  business  firms  in  a  single  midwestern  community, 
and  of  college  departments  in  a  large  state  university  located  in 
that  same  community.  This  first  step  was  taken  to  give  all  types 
of  units  (firms  or  departments)  an  equal  chance  of  representation 
in  the  study.  It  is  felt  that  there  is  quite  possibly  a  differ- 
ence in  the  extent  of  other-direction  present  between  the  top  ech- 
elon people  in  the  small  and  the  large  business.  Also,  there  may 
be  different  ideologies  between  college  professors  in  different 
disciplines  (for  example,  between  a  philosophy  professor  and  a 
professor  of  animal  husbandry).  In  order  to  give  an  equal  chance 
for  the  representation  of  all  ideologies  and  attitudes,  the  sam- 
ple was  drawn  by  firm  or  by  department,  rather  than  by  individuals 
(in  which  case  the  larger  establishments  would  be  over-represent- 
ed). The  second  step  was  to  draw  random  samples  of  informants  a- 
mong  those  occupying  certain  levels  or  positions  within  the  firms 
and  departments.  The  details  for  each  occupational  sample  are 
discussed  in  the  two  sections  following. 

College  professors 

This  sample  was  taken  from  the  faculty  of  a  large  midwest- 
ern state  university  located  in  a  community  with  a  population  of 
approximately  20,000.  Only  individuals  holding  the  rank  of  Pro- 
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fessor,  Associate  Professor,  or  Assistant  Professor  were  consid- 
ered in  order  to  limit  the  sample  to  those  individuals  who  are 
fairly  well  established  in  and  committed  to  an  academic  career. 
Heads  of  departments  and  other  administrative  personnel  were  elim- 
inated from  the  universe,  since  their  positions  are  primarily  ad- 
ministrative rather  than  academic.  Also  excluded  were  those  who 
were  not  physically  present  on  the  main  campus  during  the  Summer 
Session  of  1962,  as  this  was  the  period  during  which  the  interviews 
were  conducted.  This  reduced  the  size  of  the  universe  consider- 
ably, as  many  professors  are  employed  for  the  nine-months  academic 
year  only,  and  many  others  are  engaged  in  research  or  extension 
activities  throughout  the  state  during  this  period. 

Women  were  also  excluded,  as  it  was  felt  that  sex  might 
introduce  a  variable  which  could  not  be  properly  evaluated  with 
the  small  samples  involved.  Also,  there  were  few  women  in  the 
business  universe. 

The  Annual  Budget  of  the  University,  was  used  as  the 
source  of  names;  this  was  the  most  comprehensive  listing  of  fac- 
ulty members  in  existence.  Alternates  were  drawn  for  those  who 
for  various  reasons  were  not  available  during  the  interview 
period. 

The  universe  of  professors  meeting  all  specifications 
listed  above  totaled  296,  distributed  among  1*3  of  the  ^8  depart- 
ments of  the  university.1  A  table  of  random  numbers  was  used  to 
select  the  thirty  departments  and  an  individual  subject  within 

■^-Several  departments  in  the  School  of  Home  Economics  had 
no  men  on  their  summer  faculties. 
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each  department,  to  provide  a  10.  l1^  sample.  In  several  cases 
where  the  individual  selected  was  unavailable  during  the  interview 
period,  an  alternate  from  the  same  department  was  interviewed. 

Businessmen 

A  list  of  local  businesses  was  obtained  from  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  supplemented  by  the  City  Directory.  This  pro- 
vided a  master  list  of  ^92  business  firms,  from  which  the  sample 
of  thirty  was  drawn,  again  by  use  of  a  table  of  random  numbers. 
This  provided  a  6.09$  sample.  Individuals  within  the  selected 
firms  were  either  owner-operators ,  managers,  or  assistant  man- 
agers. In  most  instances  there  was  only  one  person  who  met  this 
criterion  of  "rank",  as  well  as  the  limitations  of  sex  and  avail- 
ability mentioned  above.  In  those  few  cases  when  more  than  one 
suitable  person  was  available,  the  positions  requested  were  alter- 
nated . 

Administration  of  the  Questionnaire 
and  Problems  Encountered 

The  questionnaire  was  administered  during  a  personal  in- 
terview with  each  of  the  sixty  subjects.  All  interviews  were  con- 
ducted by  the  same  person,  in  as  nearly  a  standardized  manner  as 
was  possible.  Appointments  were  arranged  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  subjects;  the  total  time  required  to  complete  the  question- 
naire ranged  from  fifteen  minutes  to  nearly  two  hours  —  with  most 
falling  between  thirty  and  forty-five  minutes. 

The  time  span  covered  by  the  intervie\tfs  was  from  July  20, 
to  August  15,  1962.  This  summer  scheduling  caused  some  problem 
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by  reducing  the  number  of  persons  available  for  the  study,  and 
also  complicated  the  scheduling  of  appointments  by  the  constant 
intrusion  of  vacations,  house  guests,  and  long  week-ends  for  many 
subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  many  subjects  felt  free  to  devote 
more  time  to  the  interview,  and  in  fact  were  more  willing  to  grant 
time  for  the  study,  than  would  have  been  the  case  during  the  aca- 
demic year.  Summer  is  definitely  the  "slow  season"  in  a  college 
town,  both  among  the  business  community  and  on  the  campus. 

One  problem  present  in  any  set  of  practices  familiar  to 
one  group  of  respondents  is  its  relative  familiarity  to  other 
groups.  A  wide  disparity  was  found  between  the  two  groups  of  sub- 
jects on  this  issue;  almost  all  of  the  academic  sample  were  at 
least  somewhat  familiar  with  each  of  the  business  practices  in- 
cluded in  the  study,  few  of  the  businessmen  seemed  to  fully  under- 
stand  the  questions  involving  academic  practices,  let  alone  felt 
equipped  to  answer  these  questions.  In  such  cases  the  individual 
was  asked  to  express  his  "impression"  or  his  "best  guess"  regarding 
the  item.  This  problem  was  particularly  acute  regarding  the  prev- 
alence questions,  most  respondents  being  more  willing  to  express 
personal  opinions  than  to  judge  factual  matters  without  adequate 
information. 

An  external  factor  which  arose  immediately  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  field  work,  and  which  may  have  affected  answers  to 
one  question,  was  the  "thalidomide  controversy".  The  tranquil- 
izing  drug  thalidomide  had  been  given  wide  publicity  as  the  cause 
of  deformity  in  a  large  number  of  births  in  Europe,  where  it  had 
been  made  available  and  taken  by  many  expectant  mothers  in  the 
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early  stages  of  pregnancy.  An  Arizona  housewife,  who  was  pregnant, 
learned  of  this,  and  also  that  some  tranquilizers  which  her  hus- 
band had  brought  home  from  Europe,  and  which  she  had  taken,  con- 
tained thalidomide  (the  drug  had  not  been  released  for  use  in  the 
United  States  except  on  an  experimental  basis.)  She  sought  a  le- 
gal abortion,  but  eventually  had  to  go  to  Sweden  to  have  it  per- 
formed. This  rather  sensational  situation  provided  newspaper 
headlines  for  many  days  during  the  interview  period,  and  was  cited 
by  many  subjects  in  responding  to  the  questions  about  "marketing 
a  product  before  conclusive  quality  tests  have  been  completed". 

Tests  of  Significance 
The  Chi-squared  test  of  significance  was  used,  along  with 
the  Pearsonian  product-moment  correlation  coefficient  for  corre- 
lating the  various  segments  of  the  study  with  one  another.  The 
F-test  was  also  used  to  test  differences  in  group  means. 
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chapter  IV 

RESULTS 

In  scoring  the  questionnaire,  each  subject  received  four 
scores:  a  reference  group  other-direction  score  based  on  six  ref- 
erence group  practices;  a  nonref erence  group  other-direction  score 
based  on  six  practices  associated  with  the  comparative  occupational 
group;  a  group-orientation  score  based  on  the  paired  statements; 
and  finally,  a  conformity  score  based  upon  the  personality  inven- 
tory items.  These  provided  the  basic  data  for  the  tests  of  the 
hypotheses  of  this  study.  The  two  samples  have  also  been  described 
and  compared,  utilizing  materials  on  age  and  educational  levels. 

Socio-Economic  Characteristics  of  the  Samples 
The  two  samples  showed  some  variation  as  to  distribution 
of  both  age  and  educational  levels.  Regarding  age,  the  academi- 
cians ranged  from  30  to  66  years  (mean  age  *+2.7  years,  median  ^2.0 
years),  while  the  businessmen  exhibited  a  range  of  from  29  to  88 
years  (mean  age  ^7.0  years,  median  ^5*5  years).  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  university  has  a  mandatory  retirement  policy,  which 
eliminated  subjects  above  the  age  of  70  from  the  academic  sample. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  academic  profession,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  there  would  be  considerable  divergence  between 
the  two  samples  as  to  level  of  educational  attainment.  Such  was 
indeed  the  case.  The  sample  of  college  professors  had  a  mean  of 
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19.1  years  of  formal  full-time  education  completed,  with  a  median 
of  19.5  years.1  The  range  was  16  to  22  years.  The  mean  number  of 
years  of  education  completed  for  businessmen  was  13 . 7 »  while  the 
median  was  l^+.O  years.  The  range  was  8  to  18  years. 

Other-Direction  in  Relation  to  Reference  Groups 
The  first  hypothesis  asserted  that  individuals  were  ex- 
pected to  have  higher  reference  group  other-direction  scores  than 
nonreference  group  other-direction  scores. 

A  comparison  was  made  of  the  reference  group  with  the  non- 
reference  group  other-direction  scores  for  both  occupational  cat- 
egories. In  the  academic  sample,  22  of  the  30  individuals  scored 
higher  (i.e.,  more  other-directed)  on  the  nonreference  group  items 
than  on  the  reference  group  items,  while  only  five  individuals 
scored  higher  on  the  reference  group  questions,  and  three  scored 
even  on  the  two  sets  of  questions.  In  the  business  sample,  15 
scored  more  highly  on  the  nonreference  group  items  while  12  scored 
higher  on  reference  group  items  and  three  again  scored  equally  on 
the  two  sets  of  questions.  Obviously,  these  data  do  not  support 
the  hypothesis,  and  it  is  rejected. 

An  interesting  finding  was  that  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  academic  sample  had  higher  nonreference  than  reference  group 
scores  than  did  businessmen.  It  would  appear  that  academicians 
were  more  discriminating  than  businessmen  in  distinguishing  their 
professional  from  their  nonprofessional  roles  —  and  less  other- 


^It  should  be  remembered  that  these  were  persons 
occupying  the  higher  ranks  in  the  academic  profession. 
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directed  in  the  reference  group  situation,  contrary  to  the  theo- 

2 

retical  expectations  regarding  reference  group  influence.  (X  = 

+  .21,  P<.20)1 

Other-Direction  and  Occupation 

The  second  hypothesis  was  that  businessmen  would  be  sig- 
nificantly more  other-directed  than  college  professors. 

The  reference  group  other-direction  scores  exhibited  a 
pattern  in  the  direction  hypothesized.  The  academic  group  scores 
ranged  from  -2  to  +9,  with  a  mean  of  h,$   and  a  median  of  N-.5-  The 
business  sample  range  was  from  -3  to  +10,  with  a  mean  of  5*2  and 

a  median  of  5.0.  This  distribution  was,  however,  not  statis- 

2 

tically  significant  at  the  .05  level  (F1  ^  =  1.173). 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  practices  selected  for  use 
in  this  study,  it  must  be  anticipated  that  a  large  proportion  of 
responses  fall  toward  the  negative  end  of  their  respective  scales. 
That  such  is  the  case  is  indicated  by  analysis  of  responses  of 
the  five  individuals  with  the  highest  reference  group  other-direc- 
tion scores.  Of  the  30  responses  for  these  five  individuals,  21 
involved  either  complete  or  near  concurrence  (+2  or  +1  scores)  at 
the  negative  end  of  the  scales  (four  items  strongly  disapproved 
and  perceived  as  "hardly  any  do  it",  seven  items  strongly  disap- 
proved and  r>erceived  as  "a  few  do  it",  and  ten  items  mildly  dis- 
auproved  and  perceived  as  "a  few  do  it").  This  is  considered  to 
be  just  as  indicative  of  the  presence  of  other-direction  as  would 
be  responses  at  the  positive  end  of  the  scales  —  the  pressure  for 
conformity  to  peer  group  norms  is  present  regardless  of  the  nature 
of  those  norms  and,  in  the  case  of  concurrence,  is  not  being  re- 
sisted. The  individual  is  accepting  the  group  norms,  even  though 
in  many  cases  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  to  accept  those  prac- 
tices which  are  not  commonly  practiced  by  his  peers.  The  fact  of 
concurrence  is  the  basic  criterion  for  the  purposes  of  this  study, 
regardless  of  the  degree  of  approval  or  disapproval. 

Nonreference  group  other-direction  scores  showed  a  range 
of  -1  to  +10  for  the  academic  sample  with  a  mean  of  6.5  and  a 
median  of  7.0.  For  the  businessmen  the  range  was  from  -1  to  +10 
also,  with  a  mean  of  5.9  and  a  median  of  6.0.  It  is  obvious  by 
inspection  that  this  difference  is  not  statistically  significant 
at  the  .05  level. 
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Group-Orientation  and  Occupation 

It  has  been  asserted  in  this  study  that  businessmen  would 
be  significantly  more  group-oriented  than  academicians. 

The  two  groups  being  studied  showed  more  marked  differ- 
ences on  the  group-orientation  items  (paired  statements)  than  on 
the  other-direction  scale.  In  the  academic  sample,  out  of  a 
total  of  329  choices,  2V3  were  for  the  "individual"  responses, 
whereas  only  86  were  for  "group"  responses.  In  the  business  sam- 
ple, there  were  20+  "individual"  responses  as  against  126  "group" 
responses  (total  330).  Individual  scores  were  also  computed  by 
subtracting  the  number  of  "group"  responses  from  the  number  of  "in- 
dividual" responses  for  each  subject.  These  scores  ranged  from  -3 
to  +11  in  the  academic  sample  (X.  =  5.2)  and  from  -3  to  +7  in  the 
business  sample  (X,  =  2.6).  The  combined  mean  for  both  samples 
was  3.9.  Twenty-two  academicians  had  scores  falling  above  the 
combined  mean  (that  is,  more  "individualistic"  scores  than  the 
average),  as  compared  with  ten  businessmen  having  above  average 
scores  (%2  =  9.6+,  P  <.01). 

Businessmen  were  found  to  be  significantly  more  group- 
oriented  than  college  professors.  The  third  hypothesis  is  strong- 
ly supported  by  these  data. 

Conformity  and  Occupation 
The  section  of  the  questionnaire  consisting  of  fourteen 
personality  inventory  items  showed  the  greatest  difference  between 


the  two  sample  groups  being  studied.-1-  For  the  academic  sample, 
there  were  98  non- conformity  responses  as  compared  with  3*+  con- 
formity responses  (total  132).  For  the  business  sample,  the  rel- 
ative frequency  was  reversed,  with  59  non- conformity  responses  as 
opposed  to  81  conformity  responses  (total  1^0).  Individual  scores 
were  again  also  computed,  subtracting  the  number  of  "conformity" 
responses  from  the  number  of  "non-conformity"  responses  for  each 
person.  The  range  for  academicians  was  from  -3  to  +6  (X  =  2.0), 
for  businessmen  from  -6  to  ++  (X,  =  -0.7).  The  combined  mean  was 
+0.65,  with  2*+  academicians  and  seven  businessmen  scoring  above 
the  average  (i.e.,  more  non-conformist  than  the  average)  (X  =  19. 
28,  P  <.001). 

Summary  of  Hypotheses 

1 

A  summary  of  the  results  as  related  to  the  four  hypotheses 
of  the  study  contrasting  the  two  samples  is  presented  in  Table  1. 

Correlations  of  Scores 
Conformity  and  group-orientation 

Analyzing  the  conformity  and  group-orientation  scores  by 
individuals  in  each  sample,  a  definite  lack  of  correlation  is 
noted  (ra  =  +0.08,  rb  =  +0.18).2  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 


Any  number  of  responses  could  be  checked  by  any  individ- 
ual, and  number  of  responses  ranged  from  0  to  9.  with  the  full 
range  being  represented  in  the  business  sample  (modal  number  of 
responses  6),  and  a  range  of  2  to  9  being  represented  in  the  aca- 
demic sample  (modal  number  of  responses  3).  In  each  case  the 
modal  class  contained  11  persons. 

2 

Subscript  a  refers  to  academicians,  subscript  h  to  busi- 
nessmen throughout  this  chapter. 
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TABLE  1 
SUMMARY  OF  TESTS  OF  HYPOTHESES 


Hypothesis 


Academicians 


Businessmen 


More  other-directed 
in  reference  group 
situations  than  in 
non-reference  group 
situations 

Businessmen  more 
other-directed  than 
academicians. 

♦Businessmen  more 
group-oriented  than 
academicians. 

♦Businessmen  more 
conformist  than 
academicians. 


Less  other-directed 
in  reference  group 
situations  than  in 
non-reference  group 
situations. 

Less  other-directed 
than  businessmen. 


Less  group-oriented 
than  businessmen. 


Less  other-directed 
in  reference  group 
situations  than  in 
non-reference  group 
situations. 

More  other-directed 
than  academicians. 


More  group-oriented 
than  academicians. 


Less  conformist  than  More  conformist  than 
businessmen.         academicians. 


♦Significant  at  most  conservative  levels  (.05  or  better). 


differences  between  the  two  total  samples  were  statistically  sig- 
nificant in  both  cases,  with  the  businessmen  as  a  group  scoring 
as  both  more  conformist  and  more  group-oriented.  The  theoretical 
expectation  is  that  the  two  scales  would  exhibit  a  definite  posi- 
tive correlation,  in  view  of  the  criteria  for  standardization  of 
the  conformity  items  (see  Chapter  3).  This  lack  of  correlation  is 
surprising. 

The  nature  of  the  two  scales  was  examined  in  detail  in  a 
attempt  to  account  for  this  result.  It  was  ascertained  that  the 
conformity  scale  items  dealt  with  generalized  situations  —  "the 
rules",  "all  laws",  "a  problem",  "something  wrong"  —  without  men- 
tion of  specific  situations  or  persons  involved.  Thus,  these  may 
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well  be  reacted  to  in  an  abstract  frame  of  reference.  All  group- 
orientation  items,  except  one,  however,  presented  specific  situa- 
tions in  relation  to  specified  individuals  (the  exception,  "the 
good  of  the  group").  Moreover,  this  scale  was  heavily  weighted 
toward  private  and  semi-private  behavior  involving  only  the  indi- 
vidual himself  or  members  of  his  immediate  family,  possibly, 
then,  the  individual  who  is  a  definite  conformist  in  abstract 
public  situations  allows  himself  to  be  more  of  an  individualist 
in  his  personal  private  life.  The  reverse  could  also  be  true, 
with  the  public  non-conformist  being  more  group-oriented  in  his 
personal  life  than  one  might  expect.  This  could  account  for  the 
divergence  in  individual  scores  on  the  two  scales. 

Other-direction  and  group-orientation 

Correlations  between  reference  group  other-direction  and 
group-orientation  scores  were  somewhat  higher  than  those  for  con- 
formity and  group-orientation  —  but  inconsistent  in  direction 
for  the  two  samples  (r  =  -0.29,  r,  =  +0.31). 

Other-direction  in  this  study  was  measured  in  relation  to 
one's  occupational  reference  group,  and  concerning  certain  spe- 
cific practices  which  are  of  questionable  ethicality.  This  frame 
of  reference  is  considerably  narrower  than  the  situations  dealt 
with  on  the  group-orientation  scale.  As  noted  above,  that  scale 
was  weighted  toward  the  relatively  personal  and  private  situations, 
Apparently,  group-orientation  in  the  one  situation  did  not  carry 
over  into  other-direction  in  the  other.  In  the  case  of  college 
professors,  the  low  correlation  was  negative;  those  who  are  most 
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other-directed  in  their  professional  situations  may  tend  to  be 
less  group-oriented  in  their  personal  lives. 

Other-direction  and  conformity 

In  correlating  reference  group  other-direction  with  con- 
formity scores,  a  perplexing  situation  was  noted.  There  was  vir- 
tually no  correlation  between  these  two  scores  for  academicians 
(ra  =  +0.05),  but  for  businessmen  it  was  relatively  high  —  and 
negative  (r^  =  -0.5D.  This  may  be  interpreted  as  an  indication 
that  the  businessman  who  is  other-directed  in  his  business  deal- 
ings tries  consciously  (and/or  unconsciously)  to  reject  abstract 
societal  norms  (i.e.,  conformity).  The  reverse  could  also  be 
true  —  the  abstract  conformist  is  individualistic  and  more  inner- 
directed  in  concrete  daily  business  affairs.-1-  At  any  rate,  these 
two  basic  characteristics  seem  to  be  either  independent  of  each 
other  or,  possibly,  negatively  related. 

The  correlations  summarized 

It  is  apparent  that  the  elements  of  conformity,  group- 
orientation  and  other-direction  were  not  closely  related,  as  was 
originally  expected.  As  was  noted  in  Chapter  1,  conformity  is  a 
much  broader  concept  than  either  group-orientation  or  other-direc- 
tion, while  other-direction  itself  is  the  narrowest  of  the  three. 
Apparently  there  is  so  much  more  to  group-orientation  than  other- 
direction  that  the  latter  is  not  indicative  of  the  extent  of  the 
former  in  an  individual's  character.  The  same  is  true  of 


1The  first  type  of  individual  is  indicated  by  these  data 
as  occurring  more  frequently  than  the  second  type. 
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conformity  and  group-orientation. 

Other  Findings 
Other-direction  in  relation  to  age 

Analyzing  the  two  samples  by  age  groups  with  three  age 
categories  (below  age  1*0,  ages  ^0  to  k$t   and  age  50  and  over),  it 
is  seen  that  the  mean  reference  group  other-direction  scores  for 
the  two  groups  in  the  youngest  age  category  are  virtually  identi- 
cal (X   =  ^.60,  X-u  =  )+*57)'     For  businessmen  the  mean  score  is 

al         Dl 
about  the  same  for  age  group  40-^9  (Xfe2  +  k.h6),   while  for  the 

academicians  it  declines  somewhat  (X.   =  ^.25)  before  returning 

a2 

to  very  nearly  its  original  level  for  the  oldest  age  group  (X&  = 
h.75).     The  mean  score  for  the  oldest  group  of  businessmen,  on  the 
other  hand,  rises  sharply  (X,^  =  6.70).  These  means,  by  age,  do 
not  vary  significantly  at  the  .05  level,  however.   (F     =  1.9h) 
(See  Fig.  2). 

In  interpreting  these  data,  it  may  be  inferred  that  aca- 
demic men  do  not  change  in  degree  of  other-direction  over  the 
course  of  their  careers.  There  is  some  indication  here  that  busi- 
nessmen become  somewhat  more  other-directed  over  the  course  of 
their  careers.  This  is  contrary  to  Riesman's  theory,  which  holds 
that  younger  people  are  more  other-directed  than  are  older  people. 
Perhaps  at  the  younger  age  levels  the  occupationally  differentia- 
ting factors  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  make  themselves 
felt.  Or  perhaps  the  effect  of  middle-class  pressure  toward 
other-direction  from  childhood  has  been  to  create  an  increasingly 
homogeneous  population  with  each  succeeding  generation,  thus 
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reducing  the  differences  between  occupations  at  the  younger  age 
levels.  At  any  rate,  the  low  level  of  significance  for  this  find- 
ing does  not  permit  the  drawing  of  conclusions  on  the  basis  of 
this  information  alone. ^ 

Group-orientation  in  relation  to  age 

These  items  were  also  analyzed  for  the  two  separate  sam- 
ples by  age  group.  For  businessmen  the  extent  of  group  orienta- 
tion shows  a  steady  rise  with  age,  from  X,   =  *f.00  below  age  ^0, 
to  X.  -  if. 15  for  ages  J+0  to  *+9,  to  X,   =  k.hO  for  those  age  50 
and  over.  For  academicians,  in  the  other  hand,  the  scores  rise 

at  first,  then  drop  sharply  (X   «  2.50  below  age  *f0,  X   =3.38 

al  a2 

ages  ^-O^,  XQ  -  1.7?  above  age  50).  The  differences  in  means, 

a3 
by  age,  for  academicians  are  not  statistically  significant  at  the 


.05  level,  however  (F    =  1.96)  (See  Fig.  3). 

2,2/ 

Conformity  in  relation  to  age 

These  scores  were  also  broken  down  by  age  group.  Business- 
men and  academicians  both  showed  an  increase  in  conformity  from 
the  lowest  to  the  middle  age  group,  with  the  academicians  continu- 
ing this  trend  at  the  oldest  level  while  the  older  businessmen 
showed  a  decline  in  the  conformity  scores.  Academicians  mean 
scores  ranged  from  1.00  (below  age  ho)   to  1.13  (ages  ^-0  to  *+9)  to 
1.50  (age  50  and  above).  Businessmen's  mean  scores  were  2.1*+ 

Dividing  a  total  sample  of  sixty  into  more  than  two  groups 
for  purposes  of  comparison  creates  a  problem  of  small  numbers  in 
the  various  categories.  In  this  case,  only  four  individuals  fell 
into  the  "academicians  over  age  50"  classification.  With  a  cat- 
egory this  small  involved,  only  very  tentative  conclusions  can 
be  drawn  regarding  any  results  obtained. 
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(below  age  ho) ,  3.08  (ho   to  ^9),  and  2.60  (50  and  over).  Again, 

the  group  showing  the  most  variation  did  not  show  a  statistical 

significance  at  the  .05  level  (businessmen  F     =  1.16)  (see  Fig. 

2,2/ 

k). 


Group-orientation  and  immediacy 

Considering  the  group-orientation  items  as  a  whole,  it  may 
be  seen  that  they  deal  with  varying  situations  ranging  from  private 
and  semi-private  affecting  a  single  individual  to  semi-public  and 
public  affecting  greater  and  greater  numbers  of  people.  The 
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extent  to  which  individual  or  group-orientation  is  manifest  seems 
to  vary  in  relation  to  both  the  degree  of  immediacy  of  the  rela- 
tionship and  involvement  of  the  public.  The  theoretical  implica- 
tions of  such  variation  may  be  considered. 

Situations  may  be  considered  to  fall  roughly  along  a  con- 
tinuum from  those  directly  involving  no  one  else  and  completely 
private  to  those  involving  relations  with  decreasingly  immediate 
people,  but  increasing  numbers  of  people.  Such  situations  would 
include  (at  least  in  the  American  society):  nuclear  family, 
neighborhood,  primary  work  group,  formal  associational,  community, 
societal,  and  intersocietal  situations  roughly  ordered  from  most 
to  least  immediate  and  from  the  fewest  to  the  greatest  numbers  of 
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people  involved.  One  may  then  ask  what  relationship  would  be 
observed  between  degree  of  immediacy  and  involvement  of  people 
and  group-orientation. 

Relationships  falling  along  this  continuum  of  immediacy 
could  be  considered  to  form  something  of  a  pyramid  based  upon 
frequency  and  closeness1  of  interaction,  with  the  individual  him- 
self at  the  apex.  Certainly  one's  personal  self  is  the  most  im- 
mediate relationship  any  of  us  know.   "Interaction"  with  one's 
self  is  constant  and  close.  Immediately  below  this  in  the  pyramid 
would  fall  one's  family,  with  whom  one  interacts  daily  and  to 
whom  one  is  close  both  with  respect  to  proximity  and  affinity. 
Neighbors  are  also  the  object  of  some  interaction,  though  not  typ- 
ically so  frequently  as  family.  Neighbors  are  close  primarily  in 
the  sense  of  proximity,  with  all  this  implies  concerning  social 
acceptance.  The  work  group  is  typically  characterized  by  daily 
interaction  and  for  many  could  be  a  more  "immediate"  relationship 
than  the  neighborhood.  In  this  case,  however,  residential  prox- 
imity and  thus  social  acceptance  are  implied  at  a  lower  level 
than  with  neighbors.  Work  groups  are  at  best  drawn  from  certain 
natural  areas  with  a  community  or,  typically,  from  the  community 
at  large  or  even  several  communities.  Still  less  immediate  would 
be  the  various  more-or-less  formal  voluntary  associational  situa- 
tions in  which  the  individual  is  involved  —  his  labor  union,  his 
church,  his  lodge,  etc.  Here,  interaction  is  typically  infrequent 

"Closeness"  is  here  employed  with  reference  to  two 
dimensions:  proximity  in  a  residential  sense  and  affinity  in  a 
psychological  sense. 
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and  proximity  is  at  the  natural  area  or  community  level.  Commu- 
nity, societal  and  intersocietal  situations  are  even  more  remote. 
Here  direct  interaction  is  decreasingly  frequent  and  proximity 
increasingly  remote. 

Numbers  of  people  involved  would  also  range  along  this 
same  continuum  in  a  reasonably  consistent  manner t    a  single  person, 
the  family  (which  in  our  contemporary  American  culture  seldom  ex- 
ceeds five  or  six  persons),  the  primary  work  group  and/or  the 
neighborhood,  the  voluntary  associations  (which  may  easily  range 
from  twenty  or  so  to  a  hundred  or  more),  and  ultimately  to  the 
societal  and  intersocietal  levels  (involving  masses  numbering  in 
the  millions).  This  dimension  is  reasonably  consistent  with  fre- 
quency of  interaction  and  closeness. 

It  is  to  be  anticipated  that  immediacy  would  be  an  impor- 
tant determinant  of  group-orientation.  Simmel  has  observed  that 
the  small  group  with  its  close  ties  and  extensive  involvement  pro- 
duces much  more  ideological  unity  than  the  large  group  with  its 
loose  ties  and  segmental  involvement. 

Considering  this  element  of  immediacy,  there  are  two  al- 
ternative approaches  to  answering  the  question  of  its  effect  on 
the  degree  of  group-orientation  exhibited  by  an  individual  in 
various  situations.  First,  one  might  believe  that  a  person  is 
more  concerned  with  the  opinion  which  those  closest  to  him  hold 
of  him,  while  being  relatively  unconcerned  with  the  image  he  pro- 
jects to  those  more  distant.  In  this  case  we  would  expect  a 


Kurt  H.  Wolff,  The  Sociology  of  Georg  Simmel  (Glencoe: 
The  Free  Press,  1950),  pp.  b7-104-. 
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greater  degree  of  group-orientation  in  those  situations  involving 
close  association  than  in  the  more  impersonal,  abstract  situations. 
By  the  adoption  of  the  mores  of  his  close  associates,  one  seeks  to 
achieve  the  approval  of  those  whose  approval  matters  most. 

An  alternative  point  of  view  would  contend  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  already  reasonably  secure  in  the  affections  and  opinions 
of  his  most  immediate  associates,  hence  has  no  need  for  the  adop- 
tion of  external  standards  to  "prove"  his  worth.  In  such  "imme- 
diate" relations,  he  would  not  be  particularly  responsive  to 
group  pressures,  for  he  would  already  feel  secure  in  these  most 
important  relationships.  Only  as  he  moved  away  from  the  intimate, 
primary-type  group  and  into  the  impersonal  world  of  secondary  as- 
sociations would  the  need  for  overt  signs  of  approval  become  nec- 
essary, for  in  the  latter  type  relationships  he  would  not  have  the 
basic  security  of  knowing  he  was  accepted  for  his  own  true  self. 
In  this  situation,  he  would  become  increasingly  susceptible  to 
outside  influences  as  the  situation  becomes  increasingly  remote 
from  his  inner  self. 

This  latter  point  of  view  would  seem  to  be  consistent 
with  Riesman's  hypothesis.  He  contends  that  inner-direction  in- 
creases in  society  as  man  moves  away  from  the  traditional  state 
of  society  and  into  an  impersonal,  highly  mobile,  secondary-type 
society  —  from  Gemeinschaft  to  Gesellschaft,  -to  use  Tb'nnies' 
conceptualization.  As  the  proportionate  importance  of  impersonal 
associations  continues  to  increase,  with  a  concomitant  decrease 
in  the  proportion  of  primary  group  associations,  the  moral  stric- 
tures and  rigid  conscience  of  the  nineteenth  century  inner-directed 
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man  no  longer  continue  to  suffice  as  a  basis  for  human  behavior. 
In  the  newer  impersonal  situations,  there  is  reward  only  for  overt- 
ly manifest  symbols  of  "success"  in  terms  of  peer  group  demands, 
with  inner  motivations,  feelings  and  standards  being  effectively 
masked.  To  use  Riesman's  analogy,  the  trend  is  from  guiding  one's 
behavior  by  the  gyroscope  of  conscience  to  a  radar-based  system 
of  detecting  the  ideas  and  reactions  of  others.  This  is  the  rise 
of  a  special  instance  of  group-orientation,  which  is  peer-group- 
orientation  or  other-direction. 

Following  this  second  line  of  reasoning,  then,  one  would 
expect  to  find  relatively  low  levels  of  group-orientation  in  those 
personal  and  private  aspects  of  life  which  involve  only  one's  self 
and/or  one's  most  immediate  primary  group  associations.  As  one 
moves  along  the  continuum  of  relationships  to  the  public  and  im- 
personal spheres  of  activity,  the  degree  of  group-orientation 
would  be  expected  to  increase. 

If  the  paired  statements  used  in  this  study  are  arranged 
along  a  continuum  of  immediacy  using  as  criteria  the  frequency  of 
interaction,  closeness,  and  size  of  the  groups,  this  relationship 
does  appear  to  be  substantiated.  The  more  immediate  the  relation- 
ship, the  lower  the  level  of  group-oriented  response.  Most  of  the 
exceptions  are  not  stated  in  such  a  way  as  to  fit  easily  the  cri- 
teria used  (it  should  be  noted  that  the  items  were  not  designed 
with  this  test  in  mind). 

Item  1,  regarding  the  sacrificing  of  one's  personal  values 
for  the  "good  of  the  group"  occupies  a  rather  unique  position  in 
this  study.  This  is  a  rather  outspoken  statement  of  the  essence 
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of  general  group-orientation,  and  as  such  is  overwhelmingly  re- 
jected by  the  subjects  in  each  category.  The  sacrifice  of  person- 
al values  apparently  is  not  yet  quite  respectable,  even  if  it  is 
a  reality. 

Table  2  presents  the  data  for  items  as  arranged  along  a 
continuum  of  immediacy, 

This  conceptualization  was  not  designed  into  the  instrument 
and  some  items  are  inadequate  from  this  perspective.  Therefore, 
an  adequate  test  of  the  relation  between  immediacy  and  group-ori- 
entation was  not  possible.  However,  study  of  the  data  did  indi- 
cate a  relationship  as  implied  in  Riesman's  work.  A  definitive 

* 

test  of  this  hypothesis  would  appear  valuable,  but  it  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  study. 

Reasons  given  for  opinions  held 

In  examining  the  open-ended  questions  regarding  the  rea- 
sons an  individual  gave  for  holding  the  opinion  he  did  of  a  spe- 
cific practice,  individual  responses  were  placed  in  one  of  five 
categories:  traditional  (reference  to  the  past  as  justification 
for  the  present  opinion) ,  value  (reference  to  the  position  of  the 
practice  in  the  value  scheme  of  the  individual),  pragmatic  (ref- 
erence to  the  utility  of  the  practice  as  a  means  to  some  specified 
end),  people  (reference  to  the  expectations,  practices,  and/or 
values  of  other  people),  and  "other"  (miscellaneous).  All  responses 
were  coded  independently  by  three  sociologically  qualified  individ- 
uals.  Of  those  responses  which  were  coded  the  same  by  two  or 


A  professor  and  two  graduate  students. 
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TABLE  2 

FREQUENCY  OF  RESPONSE  TO  GROUP-ORIENTATION  ITEMS 
IN  ORDER  OF  IMMEDIACY,  BY  SAMPLE 


Responses 


Acad..  3us, 


Individual- 
oriented 

Items 


Group - 
oriented 

Items 


Responses 
Acad.  Bus. 


30   30   A  person  should  read 
what  he  enjoys,  re- 
gardless of  whether 
or  not  it  is  popular 
among  his  friends 
and  associates. 

28   25   In  selecting  a  car, 
a  person  should 
consider  only  his 
own  personal  tastes. 


30   29   A  minister  ought  to 
he  allowed  to  select 
his  own  car,  even  if 
his  parishioners 
disapprove. 


27   22   I  want  my  wife  to 

wear  the  most  flat- 
tering clothes  pos- 
sible, even  if  they 
are  not  of  the 
latest  style. 

21   20   Parents  should  estab- 
lish their  own  defi- 
nite rules  for  their 
children  without  re- 
gard to  how  much 
freedom  other  chil- 
dren are  allowed. 


22  19  Children  should  be 
brought  up  to  make 
their  own  decisions. 


A  person  should  read   0    0 
what  is  popular  a- 
mong  his  friends  and 
associates,  regard- 
less of  his  personal 
likes  and  dislikes. 

In  selecting  a  car,    2    5 
a  person  should 
carefully  consider 
whether  or  not  it 
fits  his  position. 

A  congregation  ought   0    1 
to  be  able  to  re- 
strict the  choice  of 
a  minister's  car  in 
the  interest  of  ap- 
pearances. 

I  want  my  wife  al-     3    8 
ways  to  be  stylishly 
dressed  in  the 
latest  fashions,  even 
if  they  are  not  the 
most  flattering. 

Parents  should  take    9   10 
into  consideration 
the  amount  of  free- 
dom other  children 
are  allowed  when  de- 
ciding on  limitations 
for  their  own  chil- 
dren. 

Children  should  be     8   11 
brought  up  to  consult 
their  friends  and  as- 
sociates whenever  pos- 
sible before  making  a 
decision. 
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TABLE  2— Continued 


Responses 
Acad...  Bus. 


Individual  - 
oriented 
Items 


Group- 
oriented 

Items 


Responses 
Acad.  Bus, 


19    h       Most  problems  can  be 
solved  by  an  individ- 
ual more  adequately 
than  by  a  committee. 

19   17   Superior  technical 
performance  on  the 
3ob  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in 
job  satisfaction. 

8    h      What  a  person  does 

with  his  own  property 
is  entirely  his  own 
business. 


12    9   Each  enterprise 

should  be  allowed 
complete  freedom  of 
production,  regard- 
less of  its  effect 
on  the  national  econ- 
omy and  the  general 
welfare. 

27   25   The  individual  must 
be  able  to  maintain 
his  personal  values 
in  spite  of  group 
pressure. 


Most  problems  can  be  10   26 
solved  by  a  committee 
more  adequately  than 
by  an  individual. 

Getting  along  with    11   13 
one's  associates  is 
the  most  important 
thing  in  job  satis- 
faction. 

A  person  should  con-  22   26 
suit  his  neighbors 
before  doing  any- 
thing with  his  pro- 
perty which  might 
affect  them. 

In  the  interest  of    18   21 
the  general  welfare, 
the  national  economy 
should  be  stabilized 
at  a  high  level,  even 
if  this  means  restric- 
tions on  some  indus- 
tries. 

The  individual  must    3    5 
be  able  to  sacrifice 
his  personal  values 
for  the  good  of  the 
group . 


6^ 

three  of  the  judges,  ^6.25$  were  value  responses,  32.36$  were 
pragmatic,  1.53$  were  people,  and  20.28$  were  "other".  Wo  re- 
sponses were  interpreted  as  traditional.  Analyzing  these  reasons 
by  occupational  group,  the  following  results  were  obtained:,  aca- 
demicians gave  somewhat  more  "value"  and  "other"  responses,  while 
businessmen  gave  more  "pragmatic"  and  "people"  responses.  (X2  ■ 
8A3  P  <.10).  Table  3  shows  the  frequency  of  the  various  re- 
sponses. 

TABLE  3 

NUMBER  OF  RESPONSES  IN  EACH  REASON  RESPONSE 
CATEGORY,  A3  CODED  BY  TV/0  OR  THREE 
OF  THE  THREE  CODERS,  BY  SAMPLE 


Category 

Academic 
Sample 

Business 
Sample 

Traditional 

0 

0 

People 

h 

7 

Pragmatic 

105*  • 

129 

Value 

171 

159 

Other 

86 

60 

Total 

365 

355' 

It  should  be  noted  that  each  of  the  coders  independently 
commented  on  feeling  that  the  responses  represented  a  high  degree 
of  rationalization  on  the  part  of  the  subjects.  The  Interviewer 
had  very  much  of  this  same  feeling  at  the  time  the  interviews 
were  being  conducted.  If  these  responses  were  indeed  rational- 
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izations,  using  the  term  as  defined  by  Hartly  ("the  process  of 
finding  socially  acceptable  reasons  for  behavior  that  springs 
from  socially  unacceptable  origins  or  has  socially  disapproved 
goals")-1-,  then  the  real  reasons  for  the  opinions  expressed  must 
be  considered  to  be  perceived  as  socially  unacceptable.  This  may 
also  account  for  the  very  small  proportion  of  group-oriented  re- 
sponses on  the  paired  statement  involving  the  sacrifice  of  one's 
personal  values  for  the  "good  of  jbhe  group".  It  may  be  socially 
unacceptable  to  admit  a  group-orientation  when  it  is  at  the  expense 
of  personal  goals. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  these  responses  were  entirely 
"accurate"  (i.e.,  sincere)  in  terms  of  the  perceptions  of  the  in- 
dividual.2 He  may  have  subjectively  perceived  the  stated  reasons 
as  the  real  reasons  for  his  actions  and  had  no  realization  of  the 
other-directed  basis  for  his  thinking  (if  it  was,  indeed,  other- 
directed).  In  this  case,  the  responses  would  be  entirely  accurate 
statements  of  the  beliefs  of  the  individual  regarding  the  reasons 
for  his  actions  —  the  question  then  is  whether  these  perceptions 
were  reasonably  objectively  accurate. 

The  frequency  of  "people"  responses  was  much  lower  than 
the  extent  of  other-direction  indicated  by  the  other-direction 
scores.  This  would  indicate  that,  while  other-direction  was  oper- 
ative in  forming  the  opinions  of  these  people,  it  was  either  not 

Eugene  L.  Hartley  and  Ruth  E.  Hartley,  Fundamentals  of 
Social  Psychology  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1955)?  p.  304. 

2Muzafer  Sherif  and  Carolyn  tf.  Sherif ,  An  Outline  of 
Social  Psychology  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1948). 
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recognized  by  them  or  was  "being  suppressed  by  rationalization. 
The  American  tradition  of  individualism  is  still  receiving  lip 
service,  even  where  it  is  no  longer  operative. 
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CHAPTER  V 

SUMMARY 

Examination  of  Hypotheses 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  this  study,  two  of  the 
original  hypotheses  are  substantiated,  a  third  must  be  rejected, 
and  the  fourth  receives  inconclusive  support* 

Reference  groups  and  other-direction 

In  both  samples,  more  individuals  scored  higher  on  the 
nonreference  group  portion  of  the  other-direction  scale  than  they 
did  on  the  reference  group  items.  This  is  contrary  to  the  origi- 
nal hypothesis.  The  difference  was  particularly  marked  in  the 
academic  sample,  in  which  22  out  of  the  30  subjects  scored  higher 
on  the  nonreference  group  items,  as  compared  with  five  who  scored 
higher  on  the  reference  group  questions  (the  remaining  three 
scored  even  on  the  two  sections).  The  businessmen  were  more  even- 
ly divided,  with  15  scoring  more  highly  on  the  nonreference  group 
items,  12  on  the  reference  group  portion,  and  three  with  equal 
scores  on  the  two  sections.  Although  this  difference  was  not  sta- 
tistically significant,  (P  <»20),  because  of  the  direction  of  the 
results,  the  first  hypothesis,  that  persons  will  exhibit  a  greater 
degree  of  other-direction  with  respect  to  the  standards  of  their 
own  reference  groups  than  with  respect  to* those  of  other  reference 
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groups,  must  be  rejected. 

Other-direction  and  occupation 

Differences  between  the  two  occupational  groupings  on  the 
trait  of  reference  group  other-direction  were  in  the  direction  an- 
ticipated, with  businessmen  having  a  mean  score  of  5«2  compared 
with  the  academicians  mean  score  of  *f.5  (out  of  a  theoretical 
range  from  an  inner-directed  -12  to  an  other-directed  +12).  This 
difference  was  not  statistically  significant.  Thus  the  second  hy- 
pothesis, that  businessmen  as  a  group  would  show  a  stronger  tend- 
ency toward  other-direction  than  college  professors,  is  not  sta- 
tistically substantiated,  but  the  results  were  in  the  direction 
hypothesized. 

Group  orientation  and  occupation 

Group  orientation  was  found  to  differ  significantly  be- 
tween the  two  occupational  groups..  Businessmen  chose  the  group- 
oriented  response  over  the  individual  response  126  times,  as  com- 
pared with  86  such  choices  for  the  college  professors.  Only  ten 
businessmen  scored  as  more  individualistic  than  the  average  of 
the  two  groups,  as  opposed  to  22  academicians  (P  <.01).  Thus  the 
third  hypothesis,  that  businessmen  would  be  significantly  more 
group  oriented  than  college  professors,  is  substantiated. 

Conformity  and  occupation 

The  two  occupational  groups  included  were  found  to  differ 
significantly  as  to  the  degree  of  conformity  exhibited,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  personality  inventory  items  included  in  the  question- 
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aire.  Businessmen  checked  8l  conformity  responses  against  59  non- 
conformity responses,  as  compared  with  3^  conformity  responses  and 
98  non- conformity  responses  among  the  academicians.  Twenty-four 
academicians  scored  as  more  non-conformist  than  the  combined  av- 
erage, as  opposed  to  seven  businessmen  (P  <.001).  Thus  the  fourth 
hypothesis,  that  businessmen  will  be  significantly  more  conformist 
than  college  professors,  is  substantiated. 

Other  Findings 

Age  and  the  tested  characteristics 

Each  of  the  three  characteristics  studied  showed  some  dif- 
ferences among  the  various  age  groups  in  one  or  the  other  sample, 
or  both.  In  no  case  were  these  differences  statistically  signif- 
icant, however.  The  small  number  of  subjects  in  some  of  the  six 
age-occupational  groupings  limits  the  usefulness  of  this  analysis. 

Group-orientation  and  immediacy 

Frequency  of  response  to  the  group-orientation  items  was 
found  to  correspond  very  closely  to  a  ranking  of  the  various  items 
along  a  continuum  of  immediacy  (based  upon  frequency  and  closeness 
of  interaction)  and  numbers  of  people  involved.  This  relationship 
was  nearly  identical  for  each  of  the  two  sample  groups,  despite 
differences  in  magnitude  of  the  various  responses  between  the  two 
groups.  The  questions  used  in  this  section  were  not  designed  to 
test  this  relationship  and  therefore  this  data  cannot  be  consider- 
ed to  be  more  than  suggestive  of  a  potentially  fruitful  area  for 
further  research. 
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Intercorrelation  of  factors  studied 

One  of  the  most  puzzling  results  of  the  study  is  the  lack 
of  positive  correlations  between  the  factors  of  reference  group 
other-direction,  group  orientation,  and  conformity  when  considered 
on  an  individual  basis.  Particularly  in  the  case  of  group  orien- 
tation and  conformity,  which  both  showed  highly  significant  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  groups  in  the  same  direction,  this  lack 
of  correlation  is  disturbing  (r  =  +0..07,  r^  =  +0.18). 

On  the  basis  of  this  finding,  i,t  must  be  assumed  that  the 
factors  of  conformity,  group  orientation,  and  reference  group 
other-direction  are  not  as  closely-  related  as  was  originally  sup- 
posed. But  another  factor  must  also  be  considered;  the  questions 
used  in  measuring  the  three  factors  are  of  different  magnitudes. 
The  items  used  to  measure  conformity  deal  primarily  with  gener- 
alized, relatively  abstract  ideas  and  hypothetical  situations. 
Those  included  in  the  group  orientation  measure  deal  with  specific 
situations  and  people,  and  are  weighted  toward  the  personal  and 
private  areas  of  one's  life.  The  reference  group  other-direction 
scale  is  concerned  only  with  occupational  reference  group  behavior. 
These  differences  probably  account  for  some  portion  of  the  lack  of 
correlation  between  the  various  factors,  though  how  much  it  is  im- 
possible to  say. 

The  lack  of  correlation  of  these  items  raises  problems 
which  can  be  significantly  explored  only  by  another  study  designed 
with  this  problem  in  mind.  Certainly  its  existence  is  one  of  the 
important  findings  resulting  from  this  study. 
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Significant  Findings  and  Implications 

Other-direction,  group-orientation  and  conformity  were 
all  found  to  exist  among  both  businessmen  and  academicians  in  this 
small  mid-western  community.  The  correlations  between  these  factors 
on  an  individual  basis,  however,  were  surprisingly  insignificant. 
The  two  occupational  groupings  differed  significantly  in  the  di- 
rection hypothesized  in  their  scores  on  the  group-orientation  and 
conformity  scales,  but  not  significantly  on  the  other-direction 
scale. 

Probably  the  most  significant  finding  is  this  lack  of  cor- 
relation between  the  three  factors  on  an  individual  basis.  This 
raises  a  wide  range  of  questions  concerning  the  nature  of  each  of 
the  three  concepts  and  their  inter-relationships.  It  appears 
that  other-direction  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  broader  con- 
cept of  group-orientation,  which  in  turn  is  only  a  tiny  portion 
of  the  broadest  concept,  conformity.  There  is  so  much  more  to 
the  broader  idea  in  each  case  that  the  narrower  segment  has  vir- 
tually no  predictive  power.  Further  examination  of  the  inter- 
relationships among  the  three  concepts  is  necessary  before  these 
low  correlations  are  to  be  fully  understood. 

Reference  group  other-direction  scores  were  generally 
lower  than  the  nonreference  group  other-direction  scores,  contrary 
to  the  theoretical  expectation.  This  finding,  if  substantiated  by 
further  study,  would  have  significant  implications  regarding  the 
basic  nature  of  other-direction. 

The  infrequency  with  which  individuals  gave  "people"  ori- 
ented responses  when  asked  why  they  felt  as  they  did  about  the 
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various  practices,  despite  the  presence  of  considerable  other-di- 
rection as  measured  by  the  instrument,  is  another  important  find- 
ing. The  apparent  widespread  prevalence  of  rationalization  is 
indicative  of  unwillingness  of  persons  to  admit  that  the  tradi- 
tional American  ideal  of  individualism  has  been  supplanted  by  an 
other-orientation. 

The  ordering  of  group-orientation  responses  along  a  con- 
tinuum of  immediacy  is  potentially  an  extremely  significant  find- 
ing arising  out  of  this  study.  As  this  was  not  a  part  of  the 
original  experimental  design,  the  findings  must  be  regarded  as 
suggestive,  but  further  empirical  verification  of  the  relation- 
ship would  provide  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  body  of  socio- 
logical knowledge. 

Further  Study  Needed 

The  relationship  among  the  factors  of  other-direction, 
group-orientation,  and  conformity  in  individuals,  should  be  in- 
vestigated more  throughly.  The  lack  of  positive  correlations 
among  these  factors  in  the  present  study  certainly  raises  the 
question  of  how  closely  related  these  phenomena  really  are,  and 
how  individuals  relate  to  the  several  concepts. 

The  divergence  between  reference  group  and  nonreference 
group  other-direction  scores  should  be  the  object  of  further 
study,  for  this  involves  the  very  basis  of  the  concept  of  other- 
direction. 

The  question  of  immediacy  as  related  to  the  group- 
orientation  items  should  also  be  investigated  further. 


APPENDIX  A 
THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 
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V.  We  would  also  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  several  other  issues  about  which 
people  sometimes  disagree.  Would  you  please  indicate  which  item  in  each  pair 
of  statements  you  consider  to  be  more  important,  or  which  you  more  nearly 
agree  with? 


3. 


The  individual  must  be  able  to 
sacrifice  his  personal  values 
for  the  good  of  the  group. 

Each  enterprise  should  be 
allowed  complete  freedom  of 
production,  regardless  of  its 
effect  on  the  national  economy 
and  the  general  welfare. 

A  minister  ought  to  be  allowed 

to  select  his  own  car,  even 

if  his  parishioners  disapprove. 


The  individual  must  be  able  to 
maintain  his  personal  values  in 
spite  of  group  pressure. 

In  the  interest  of  the  general 
welfare,  the  national  economy 
should  be  stabilized  at  a  high 
level,  even  if  this  means 
restrictions  on  some  industries. 

A  congregation  ought  to  be  able 
to  restrict  the  choice  of  a 
minister's  car  in  the  interest 
of  appearances. 


4. 


5. 


Parents  should  establish  their 
own  definite  rules  for  their 
children  without  regard  to  how 
much  freedom  other  children 
are  allowed. 

I  want  my  wife  to  wear  the  most 
flattering  clothes  possible, 
even  if  they  are  not  of  the 
latest  style. 

Most  problems  can  be  solved  by 
a  committee  more  adequately 
than  by  an  individual. 

What  a  person  does  with  his  own 
property  is  entirely  his  own 
business. 


Parents  should  take  into  con- 
sideration the  amount  of  freedom 
other  children  are  allowed  when 
deciding  on  limitations  for 
their  own  children. 

I  want  my  wife  always  to  be 
stylishly  dressed  in  the  latest 
fashions,  even  if  they  are  not 
the  most  flattering. 

Most  problems  can  be  solved  by 
an  individual  more  adequately 
than  by  a  committee. 

A  person  should  consult  his  neigh* 
bors  before  doing  anything  with 
his  property  which  might  affect 
them. 


8. 


10. 


11. 


A  person  should  read  what  he 
enjoys,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  it  is  popular  among  his 
friends  and  associates. 

Superior  technical  performance 
on  the  job  is  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  job  satisfaction. 

Children  should  be  brought  up 
.to  make  their  own  decisions. 


In  selecting  a  car,  a  person 
should  carefully  consider  whether 
or  not  it  fits  his  position 


A  person  should  read  what  is 
popular  among  his  friends  and 
associates,  regardless  of  his 
personal  likes  and  dislikes. 

Getting  along  with  one's  asso- 
ciates is  the  most  important 
thing  in  job  satisfaction. 

Children  should  be  brought  up  to 
consult  their  friends  and  asso- 
ciates whenever  possible  before 
making  a  decision. 

In  selecting  a  car,  a  person 
should  consider  only  his  own 
personal  tastes. 
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VI.  Would  you  please  check  each  item  which  you  feel  is  true? 

1.  I  always  follow  the  rule:  business  before  pleasure. 

2. Most  people  are  honest  chiefly  through  fear  of  being  caught. 

3.  Compared  to  your  own  self-respect,  the  respect  of  others  means  very 

little. 

4.  I  like  to  fool  around  with  new  ideas,  even  if  they  turn  out  later  to 

be  a  total  waste  of  time. 

5.  I  often  feel  as  though  I  have  done  something  wrong  or  wicked. 

6.  I  don't  like  to  work  on  a  problem  unless  there  is  a  possibility  of 

coming  out  with  a  clear-cut  and  unambiguous  answer. 

7.  It  is  unusual  for  me  to  express  strong  approval  or  disapproval  of 

the  actions  of  others. 

8.  A  person  needs  to  "show  off"  a  little  now  and  then. 

9.  Sometimes  I  rather  enjoy  going  against  the  rules  and  doing  things 

I'm  not  supposed  to. 

10.  At  times  I  have  been  so  entertained  by  the  cleverness  of  a  crook 

that  I  have  hoped  he  would  get  by  with  it. 

11.  The  trouble  with  many  people  is  that  they  don't  take  things  seriously 

enough . 

12.  Once  I  have  made  up  my  mind  I  seldom  change  it. 

13.  I  am  often  so  annoyed  when  someone  tries  to  get  ahead  of  me  in  a 

line  of  people  that  I  speak  to  him  about  it. 

14.  I  am  in  favor  of  very  strict  enforcement  of  all  laws,  no  matter  what 

the  consequences. 
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